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Vital, Meanin g pul Situations 


and experiences from the current life of the 
school, the home, and the community form the 
center of the pupil’s work in 


English Activities 


(The new series for Elementary Schools which is based 
From English Activities (Reduced) on “The Report of the Curriculum Commission”) 












Intriguing, thought-provoking pictures and cartoons, most of which portray 
action, arouse the pupil's interest—even his enthusiasm. “Aliveness” is a 
marked characteristic of the series. Purposing, Planning, Executing, and 
Appraising are the four fundamental steps in English Activities. 


The instruction is arranged in well-integrated Units. The pupil's progress 
is steady and systematic. Tests help him to measure his growing ability. 


LOWER GRADES $0.84 MIDDLE GRADES $0.88 HIGHER GRADES $0.96 
Also published in a Six-Book Edition 
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THE 
CHILDREN’S 
FAVORITE! 


Why? THORNDIKE gives the meaning and pronunci- 
ation of every entry . . . uses pictures to teach and sen- 
tence contexts to re-explain meanings . . . preserves 
simplicity in the constructions, as well as language, of its definitions. 








In other words, THORNDIKE is the dictionary made with an understanding of what 
children need and how they learn. 





Again and again THORNDIKE proves in use its superiority for young learners. Put a 
few copies in the classroom and just watch children use them! 
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Between Editor and Reader 


THE PURPOSES OF THE JoURNAL of the National 
Education Association are the purposes of the 
Association itself—the purposes of all people who 
believe: 


That humanity can be improved thru guidance 
and selfdiscipline. 


That adults owe to children the eternal debt of 
wise instruction. 


That exchange of experience thru study and dis- 
cussion adds to the excellence and happiness of 
life for people of all ages and conditions. 


That intelligence is better than force when it is 
necessary to adjust conflicting interests. 


That cooperation is better than competition as 
the foundation of human relationships. 


That organized foresight and systematic plan- 
ning are better than drift in both individual and 
public economy. 


That the schools should be kept free from dom- 
ination by any special interest either political or 
commercial. 


That the best young people should be encour- 
aged to consider teaching as a career. 


That standards for teacher preparation should 
be progressively higher. 


That all teachers should unite to improve the 


profession thru organization and cooperative 
effort. 


—From the Planbook of the Journat staff. 


The Journal goes to all members of 


the National Education Association 


The payment of $2 active membership dues entitles a member to 
attend all meetings of the Association and its departments, to vote 
for delegates to the Representative Assembly. to hold office, and to 
receive THE JOURNAL. The payment of $5 instead of $2 entitles 
an active member. in addition to the privileges of the $2 member- 
ship, to receive the Research Bulletins and the Annual Volume of 
Addresses and Proceedings. The payment of $100 gives the priv 
ileges of the $5 active membership for life. Subscription to non- 
members is $2 per year; single copies, 25 cents Advertising rates 
on application. Please report at once any change of address, giving 
old as well as new address. THE JOURNAL is a member of the 
Educational Press Association of America. Published monthly, except 
June, July, and August, by the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
». €. Entered as second-class matter October 23, 1920, at the 
bostoffice at Washington, D. C., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 1921. 
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FREE FOLDER CHARTS A COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS SEEKING BETTER DAYS 
Are you content to have your value as a teacher held down by the time- 
worn limitation of verbal instructions to pupils? In considering the benefits 
of new methods, you'll find a willing friend in the Mimeograph Process. 
Duplication is now making giant strides in modernizing classroom work. 
Teachers everywhere are agreed that oral communication alone can not 
meet the needs of today. With some pupils it fails to register; by others it 
is misunderstood; by many it is quickly forgotten. But when each student 
receives a clearly typed copy of the day’s work, attention is focused, percep- 
tion is aided, results in many instances are multiplied. This great advance 
in teaching is fortified by Mimeograph—the one all-purpose duplicating 
process. Speedily, inexpensively, and beautifully, it meets every duplicat- 
ing need of the modern school system. Send for your free copy of the 


illuminating folder, “A Solution.” Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


As near as your telephone. In your community, there is a 
Mimeograph representative ready to show you how the Mimeograph 
brings better days to teachers. See your classified telephone directory 
or write the Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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How Much Do We 


Value Ourselves? 


By Orville C. Pratt 


President of the National Education Association of the United States 


OR A PROFESSION as for an indi- 

vidual, selfrespect is the foundation 

of the appreciation which others 
have for us. Only by making itself 
worthy of public esteem can the teach- 
ing profession rise to the prestige neces- 
sary to make the schools the beacon 
lights of an awakened democracy. 
Teachers can make the most of them- 
selves individually and as a group, only 
by using organization as the instrument 
of their cooperation and growth. 

The amazing development of the 
American school system has _ been 
achieved and held largely thru organi- 
zation. Leadership has been discovered 
and matured. Platforms of common 
understanding have been established. 
Legislation has been fostered and prac- 
tice improved. Everyone who enters 
teaching today stands upon the shoul- 
ders of the teachers who cared enough 
for the cause of enlightenment to sacri- 
fice and labor together. 

Recognizing that in locality, state, and 
nation, organization has led the way, 
should we not accept the goal: One 
hundred percent enrolment in local, 
state, and national associations with 
every teacher at work on the problems 
of the profession. 1 do not mean a mere 
passive acceptance. Today’s situation 
calls for active acceptance of our goal by 
every teacher. Our national, state, and 
local associations are closely knit together 
into the reorganized National Education 
Association, with its democratic spirit, 
its progressive platform, its Represent- 
ative Assembly, its able headquarters 
staff, and its excellent JourNat. It is no 
reflection on other groups working on 
some phase of education to point out that 
there is no organization but the NEA 
that has the possibility of uniting all the 
nation’s teachers in a common effort to 
meet the pressing needs of this hour, 


Teachers sometimes ask: What has 
the Association done for me? That is a 
proper question and is answered in 
terms of salaries, security, tenure, pub- 
lic support, and directly in terms of 
THE JourNAL which itself is worth more 
than the cost of membership. 

But there is another question that to 
my mind is more important to the 
growth of a teacher: What have I done 
for the Association? It has made pos- 
sible the profession thru which I live 
and serve. It has been built upon the 
sacrifices of persons who could see be- 
yond themselves to the larger good 
which includes us all. Our Association 
is not something apart. It is ourselves 
working together for that larger self 
which is our profession. 

There are some who do not agree 
with all the Association does, or with 
certain points in its platform; some 
think it is too aggressive and others 
that it should be more militant. But 
these are not excuses for non-member- 
ship. Our ideals of civilization and de- 
mocracy do not demand that we shall 


all agree, but rather that we shall co- 
operate and thru free and honest dis- 
cussion, achieve purposes which rep- 
resent the deliberate judgment of a 
substantial majority—purposes which 
must be accepted until experience or 
further discussion points a new way. 

Or again, there are some who allow 
personalities to stand in the way of their 
professional duty. They do not like this 
or that one in the Association. This is 
natural enough, but is it not childish to 
allow our human weaknesses to stand 
in the way of our larger loyalties? Isn’t 
it expecting of others a perfection which 
we would hardly claim for ourselves? 

As we enter the new school year, let 
us work together. And how shall we 
work? There is no single answer except 
to say that if the purpose and the will . 
to work are there, each will find ways 
to help reach the goal of a united pro- 
fession. We place enrolment and pay- 
ment of Association dues first at this 
time of the year because without them 
the work cannot go on. The dues are 
necessary to the financing of our com- 
mon enterprise and the membership it- 
self adds to Association influence. 

Our membership is an index of our 
professional purpose and_ selfrespect. 
Others tend to take us at our own valua- 
tion. Let us, therefore, exalt the cause 
of education and our profession above 
our differences, above our special inter- 
ests, above all the forces which weaken 
and destroy. Let us labor together for 
the welfare of the children of our coun- 
try and of democracy. 


WELCOME 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Dedicated to the upbuilding of democratic civilization and supported 


by the loyal cooperation of the teachers of the United States to 


nor 


advance the interests of the teaching profession, promote the 


_welfare of children, and foster the education of all the people 





Plaque in the main hallway, Washington headquarters of the Association 








How Shall We 
Work on Our Problems? 


By Willard E. Givens 


Executive Secretary of the National Education Association of the United States 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION is one of the most inspiring 
organizations in the world. Life 

after life has gone into its making; the 
benediction of the generations is upon 
its work. Men and women have given 
gladly what money could not buy. They 
have made the Association the proving 
ground of leadership, the forum for the 
maturing of plans and _ policies, the 
channel of new ideas. 

Were the Association’s founders here 
today to compare its vast membership 
with the 43 who first gathered at Phila- 
delphia in 1857, they would marvel at 
its magnitude. And yet in the face of 
the collosal problems of this hour, it 
lacks the strength and vigor which 
larger membership would give. With 
only one teacher in five sensing the pro- 
fessional opportunity and responsibility 
which belongs to every teacher, the Na- 
tional Education Association has yet to 
go four-fifths of the way. 

President Pratt has emphasized our 
goal: One hundred percent enrolment 
in local, state, and national associations 
with every teacher at work on the prob- 
lems of the profession. He has urged 
that each of us take hold actively to per- 
form some definite Association service 
during the year. Let each teacher ask 
himself this question: How shall I do 
my part in the constructive efforts of 
the profession this year? The following 
points will be suggestive. 


[I] Not until every teacher is enroled 


xe 


should we lessen our efforts at enlistment. 
Here are some things to do: 


[1] Renew promptly your own member- 
ship; if possible become a Life Member. 

|2] Enlist at least one new member. 
One of the greatest services we can per- 
form for our associates is to help them upon 
the path of growth—and that is what As- 
sociation membership should always mean. 

[3] Work toward one hundred percent 
enrolment in your school. 

[4] Work on behalf of student enrol- 
ment in the teachers college or school of 
education of which you are an alumnus. 

[5] Help to enlist members in the rural 
areas which most need the help that the 
Association gives. 

[6] Seek to establish thru the state or 
local association, the coinclusive plan of 
enrolment. (See p161, May 1936 JourNAL.) 


[II] Thru study of the Association, 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
come to a larger understanding of its his- 
tory and service. To secure such an under- 
standing, which is the basis for intelligent 
participation, it is helpful to: 

[1] Make yourself familiar with the As- 
sociation’s platform. 

[2] Become a student of THE JourNAL 
—the instrument by which we achieve 
among ourselves in the profession a com- 
mon mind, a unity of purpose. 

[3] Call the attention of new members 
to material in THE Journav. Encourage its 
study in faculty meetings. THE JouRNAL 
is the biggest inservice means for the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

[4] Lend your Journat to teachers who 
are not members; point out useful cur- 
riculum material. 


Spiritual giving, we are taught, 1s not a giving which diminishes the supply of the 


giver. In material giving, there is a transfer which makes him who gives poorer by 


the amount of his gift. But he who imparts his experience to others, possesses all the 


more firmly all the fruits of his own experience. Every teacher who has risen in this 


National Education Association to expound his own observations or reflections, or to 
give the results of his experience, has, in the act of doing it, helped himself first of all 
to see more clearly than before the true lesson of his life-—Witi1aM T. Harris, then 


United States Commissioner of Education, in an address in 1891. 
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[5] Use the Research Bulletins, Year- 
books, reports,and other NEA publications, 

[IIT] Enlistment means something more 
than merely getting members. It means 
lifting the profession to an entirely new 
plane of dedication and service. One is con- 
stantly impressed with statements by teach- 
ers that thru the Association they have 
found themselves and have caught a vision 
of what teaching really is. To participate 
actively in the work of the Association, 
you may wish to: 

[1] Attend an Association convention. 

[2] Do active work on some committee, 
if called upon. 

| 3] Cooperate by supplying information 
to the Association upon request. 


[4] Speak or write of the value of the 
Association’s work. 


[5] Join the Department where your 
greatest needs lie. 

[6] Take the lead in teaching about 
professional organizations as a regular part 
of the teachers college course. Write head- 
quarters for outlines. 

[7] Participate in the work of state and 
local associations. 

[8] Put increasing emphasis on Amer- 
ican Education Week and community 
commencements. 

[9] Encourage teachers and parents to 
follow the NEA radio programs. 


You will think of other points at 
which you can work. The important 
thing is to have a program of work and 
to begin early. 

Tue Journat of the NEA is a direct 
service to every member. This coming 
school year members will receive thru 
THe JourNAL a continuing interpreta- 
tion of Association policy and activities. 
They will receive the announcements 
and reports of two great national con- 
ventions; the plans for American Edu- 
cation Week; new units of curriculum 
material. They will be kept in touch 
with basic social-economic movements. 

During 1936-37 the Association’s re- 
search, field, departmental, rural, and 
the host of its other services will be con- 
tinued with vigor. The Association will 
intensify its campaign for federal aid 
and for more nearly adequate financial 
support for the schools. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission will give 
leadership thru the field of cooperative 
educational planning. 

Let us resolve this year to distance our 
former selves. If our hearts and minds 
are devoted to service to the profession, 
we shall all go forward together. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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gress the Honorable Pat Harrison, 
Senator from Mississippi, introduced 
Bill S. 4793. This Bill promotes the gen- 
eral welfare thru the appropriation of 


I THE CLOSING DAYs of the last Con- 


funds to assist the states and territories in 
providing more effective programs of pub- 
lic education. 

On the same day that Senator Harrison 
introduced his Bill, the Honorable Brooks 
Fletcher, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Ohio, introduced a com- 
panion Bill, H. R. 13021. 

The provisions of these bills are iden- 
tical. There are certain provisions in these 
bills which I wish to emphasize: 

First, they provide an initial appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 and an increase of 
$50,000,000 annually until an annual max- 
imum of $300,000,000 is reached. 

Second, they provide for appropriations 
to the states to be used by them for schools. 
The manner in which the funds received 
shall be used for the maintenance of a 
program of public education is left wholly 
to the respective states. 

Third, all control is reserved strictly to 
the states and forbidden to all federal ofh- 
cers and agencies. 

Fourth, the basis of apportionment of 
funds to the states and territories is the 
number of persons five to twenty years old 
in each state and territory. 

That public education is a matter of first 
concern for the federal government, as well 
as for states and communities, is evidenced 
by the fact that ours is a representative 
form of government founded upon the 
democratic principle that final power and 
authority rest upon the will of the people. 

Being founded upon the authority of the 
ballot, the government in order to perpet- 
uate and protect its ideals, purposes, and 
institutions, must see to it that each indi- 
vidual citizen is given full and free oppor- 
tunity to acquire the knowledge, attitude, 
and will to exercise intelligently, honestly, 
and effectively the privilege of suffrage. 

The time has arrived when the govern- 
ment of the United States must more fully 
discharge its obligation in the support of 
schools for the masses of our citizens. Even 
before the onslaught of the depression, 
thousands of our schools did not have suf- 
ficient funds. During the depression con- 
ditions have become still worse. Over 100,- 
000 schools attended by more than 3,000,- 
000 children have been forced into a prac- 
tical state of bankruptcy. School terms 
have been shortened; highschools have 
been closed and reopened on a tuition 
basis, thus barring the poor. School dis- 
tricts during the depression have increased 
their indebtedness by one billion dollars. 
Taxes on real estate, a large part of which 
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goes to support schools, have in a vast 
majority of the school districts of the na- 
tion passed the maximum consistent with 
justice. 

The federal government has made finan- 
cial contributions to the states for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of public edu- 
cational institutions on all levels. From 
the Revolution to the Civil War the federal 
government endowed higher and common 
schools with lands and made grants of sur- 
plus tax monies. Following the Civil War 
land grants to new states were continued 
and the policy of direct money-grants 
begun. Since 1802 the federal government 
has granted lands for the support of pub- 
lic schools amounting to 241,116 square 
miles. The Morrill Acts (1862 and 1890) 
and the Nelson Amendment (1907) appro- 
priated funds for land-grant colleges and 
universities. The Hatch Act (1887) appro- 
priated money for the establishment of 
agricultural experiment stations in con- 
nection with land-grant colleges. The 
Smith-Lever Act (1914) and the Capper- 
Ketcham Act (1928) provided for agricul- 
tural extension work thru land-grant col- 
leges, and the Smith-Hughes Act (1917) 
and subsequent similar acts for vocational 
education in agriculture, trades and indus- 
tries, and home economics, all illustrate a 
fundamental interest and participation of 
the federal government in the fostering of 
public education. The schools are our most 
fundamental public institution and are a 
matter of first concern for our government 
—federal, state, and local. 

The mobility of population compels fed- 
eral interest. In 1930 one out of each five 
native-born persons in the United States 
was living in a state other than that in 
which he was born. The percentage of 
interstate migration ranges from 7.8 in 
Maine to 57.5 in Wyoming. 

More children and less wealth in some 


states compels federal interest. It is now a 
well-established fact that equitable effort 
on the part of several states and the local 
subdivisions will not and cannot provide 
adequate schools for all the nation’s chil- 
dren. It is well known in all our states that 
the communities and local governmental 
units differ widely in their ability to pay 
taxes; that larger dependence on state sup- 
port and decreased dependence on local 
support of schools have become a necessity 
and an actuality in a large majority of 
the forty-eight states. Since 1930 the pro- 
portion of state support as compared to 
local support of schools has increased by 
more than one-third. The same economic 
conditions that have made increased state 
support of education necessary have made 
inevitable federal participation in the finan- 
cial support of our schools. The concen- 
tration of wealth and its ownership and 
increasing economic interdependence of 
states and regions of the nation have re- 
sulted in insurmountable differences in the 
ability of states to raise revenue for the 
support of schools. All of the best known 
measures of wealth, income, and spending 
ability of the several states lead to the con- 
clusion that the richest state is from six to 
eight times as rich per capita as the poorest. 
It is inherent in the development of the 
system of public education in our democ- 
racy that it should be subject to state and 
local control. Public schools grew up as 
local institutions. Local control of public 
schools is a part of the American tradi- 
tion. The federal government should, and 
legally can, assist the states financially in 
carrying on services and functions of gov- 
ernment that essentially belong to the 
states. The fabricated bogey-man of federal 
control is but a flimsy excuse for failure to 
admit the economic and social justice of 
federal assistance to the states for the edu- 
cation of children.—Wi tarp E. Givens. 


« 


Federal aid for education can and will become a reality during the next Congress if 
each of you become enthusiastically active in: First, making the essential facts of this 
Bill known to other people. Second, sending to me the names and addresses of key 
people within your state who should receive copies of this Bill. Third, working 
actively with others in making sure that all Congressmen and Senators who are up 


for election make clear to the people before election where they stand on this question. 
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Effective Enrolment Plans 


HREE essential for 


enrolment 


ELEMENTS are 
wholesome reports 


professional 


spirit, enthusiastic 


and a 


leadership, definite enrolment 


plan. 

Professional spirit—One of the handi- 
caps from which teaching suffers in its 
struggle to attain standing as a recog- 
nized profession is the fact that so many 
use teaching purely as a temporary vo- 
cation—as a waystation to matrimony 
or as a stepping-stone to a career in some 
other field. In many communities cer- 
tification requirements are so low that 
teachers lack thoro preparation for their 
work as well as a genuinely professional 
spirit or attitude To such, 
membership in professional associations 
makes little appeal and their enlistment 
is usually difficult to secure. On the 
other hand, those who have prepared 
themselves fully for expert service as 
teachers and who have entered the field 
with the intention of making it their 
life work recognize professional asso- 
ciations—local, 


toward it. 


state, and national—not 
only as a means thru which they may 
advance their own welfare but as a 
means thru which they may extend 
wider service to the cause in which they 
have enlisted. Membership records are 
often barometers of professional spirit. 

Leadership—Enthusiasm is an essen- 
tial prerequisite of effective leadership 
and leadership is essential for growing 


membership records. Enthusiasm, like 
measles, Leaders who 
have caught a vision of the need of a 
fully organized profession 


is contagious. 


can easily 
transmit their enthusiasm to their asso- 
ciates. Those who have not, cannot. 
Leadership is as important in the devel- 
opment of wholesome enlistment rec- 
ords as in any other activity of life. 
Without leadership professional spirit 
often withers and 
begets enthusiasm, 


dies. Leadership 
capitalizes _profes- 
sional spirit, promotes cooperation, and 
advances the causes for which profes- 
sional associations are organized. 

Definite plans—Professional spirit and 
enthusiastic leadership usually result in 
a definite enrolment plan. This is im- 
perative; otherwise, results are barren 
and disappointing. Different plans are 
necessary to meet different circum- 
stances. Local conditions vary so greatly 
in different communities within a state 
and in the different states that no single 
plan has yet been devised which will 
work successfully everywhere. 

Kansas City, Kansas, a city of more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, holds the na- 
tional record for maintaining a 100 per- 
cent NEA enrolment for twelve con- 
secutive years. Here the dues for local, 
state, and national associations are col- 
lected by the officers of the local teachers 
association. Five years ago, one of the 
principals in Milwaukee, Thomas W. 


Boyce, was drafted because of his de. 
monstrated ability as a leader, to serve 
as chairman of the NEA enrolment 
committee. Milwaukee’s NEA member- 
ship was increased from 766 in 1930 to 
2728 in 1935. Since 1931, Assistant Su- 
perintendent F. M. Underwood has 
sponsored the enrolment campaign in 
St. Louis with the result that the mem- 
bership in that city has grown 400 per- 
cent and is still increasing. 

A “coinclusive” enrolment plan by 
which teachers enrol in local, state, and 
national associations at the same time 
has been in operation successfully in 
Pennsylvania for several years. Details 
regarding this plan will be found in 
Dr. Studebaker’s article, “If Teachers 
Were Bricklayers” [May 1936 Journat]. 

In Los Angeles the NEA dues are 
cleared thru the office of the California 
Teachers Association, Southern Section, 
under the able direction of the Secre- 
tary, Fred L. Thurston. The budget 
form used by this group is shown below. 

Organized cooperation—Modern life 
demands an expanding program of edu- 
cation. This can be developed most ef- 
fectively by a teaching profession fully 
organized in aggressive professional 
associations—local, state, and national. 
Unity has been said to be the guarantee 
of strength, and enthusiastic loyalty the 
guarantee of success—T. D. Marrn, 
director of Membership Division, NEA. 


A SUGGESTED BUDGET FOR TEACHERS 


Submitted by California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section 


Your Executive Committee, C. T. A.—S. S., 
to Local, State, and National professional organizations. 


similar to the one given below. 


recommends that every faculty give 100% support 
Many faculties adopt a budget form 


Se RENEE re a ES ee CT ee ee ne a NE 
ee GEES SERRE TRAN AEE AA, ROT OTR 
California Teachers’ Association (includes support of State Central Office activities 
Sierra Educational News, and the Southern Section C. T. A. activities) 
California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, Public Relations Pr 
quarter of one per cent of this year’s annual salary, or $2.50 per $1000 of 
National Education Association (includes N. E. A. Journal) 

Bureau of Welfare, C. T. A—S. S. (supports the Southern California Teachers’ Home 
and beneficences directed by the Board of Trustees) $ 
I NID 5h cece beac tre es cnteee hoes eactcgeasextbasasansecs>seosaacpaheiionpereasesbetnescs lect ssasemeneekeches _ 
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s de 0 THE FAR west went the National Higher Education was given the task of 
serve ; Education Association for its 1936 devising ways and means to promote a 
ment meeting, June 28-July 2. In busy closer liaison between the faculties of col 
nber- | Portland, where roses and scenic beauty, leges and Gneveres and the NEA, be- 
30 to ; lumber and fish abound, the Association <P erally a, ‘s Neon 
t Su-§ continued its forward strides toward re- helpful } 
has organization for more effective action ea 
mn in | and at the same time provided the 10,000 On the issue of academic freedom and 
nem- persons in attendance with a comprehen- teachers’ oaths the Association main 
) per: J sive program of uniformly high quality. tained its solid front. This was evidenced 
Under the masterful direction of Pres- in conversations, by numerous addresses, 
n by} ident Agnes Samuelson, assisted by and by the strong resolution passed. 
. and Parliamentarian C. A. Bottolfsen of [See complete Resolutions, p180 of this 
time | Idaho, the business of the Representative issue. | 
ly me Assembly was conducted with dispatch, The Association likewise maintained 
retails order, and impartiality. its determined stand to secure federal 
id in Reorganization—At the first business support for public education. | See article 
chers session the Report of the Committee on on p169. | 
nag Amending the Charter was presented by General sessions—The convention 
oil Chairman Reuben T. Shaw of Phila- opened with a vesper service address on 


we 


delphia. By action of the Assembly the 
permanent fund of the Association will 
remain under the management of the 
Board of Trustees. The proposed new 
Charter will also retain provision for 
the election of the trustees by the Board 
of Directors, and the selection of the 
executive secretary will remain a func- 
tion of the trustees. Other recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were accepted. 
The Committee on Reorganization is 
to continue its work. New bylaws now 
in effect include one providing for a 
publishing committee consisting of five 
members elected by the Representative 
Assembly to edit the minutes of the 
business meetings of the Assembly; and 
one which reduces the annual fees of 
affliated state associations to $10; and 
one which increases the annual dues of 
affliated local associations to $10 except 
that the fee of local groups of less than 
200 NEA members shall be $5. 
Committees—Numerous other com- 
mittee reports were presented to the 
Representative Assembly. These in- 
cluded the reports of committees on 
Social Economic Goals, Academic Free- 
dom, Tenure, Horace Mann Centennial, 
Equal Opportunity, Higher Education, 
Retirement Allowances, the Educational 
Policies Commission, Necrology, Reso- 
lutions, and reports on finance. The 
complete story of these reports and the 
action taken concerning them will be 
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Orville C. Pratt, president of the National 
Education Association, and superintendent 
of schools, Spokane, Washington 


found in the minutes of the Representa- 
tive Assembly which will be published 
in the annual volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings to be available in October. 

The work of all these committees is 
highly important. Breaking a long-estab- 
lished precedent, the Tenure Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Superintend- 
ent Donald DuShane of Columbus, In- 
diana, did not confine its report to an 
academic statement of principles but 
made public its findings with regard to 
what the committee held to be the un- 
warranted dismissal of teachers in a 
number of cases. The important work 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
was appropriately recognized. There is 
special interest also in the Report of the 
Committee on Higher Education, of 
which President A. G. Crane of the 
University of Wyoming is chairman. In 
his report, Dr. Crane said: 


Some great organization should be de- 
voted to the operation of education as a 
whole. College faculties need to know 
more of the schools thru which their col- 
lege freshmen come and the elementary- 
secondary schools should know more of 
the colleges to which their graduates go. 

The NEA is the logical organization 
for united action. The Committee on 
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Sunday afternoon by Bruce R. Baxter, 
president of Willamette University, 
who discussed the theme “Building 
Character.” 

On Sunday evening, the delegates to 
the convention were the guests of the 
city of Portland at the opening concert 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra. 

Principal addresses of the first general 
session were by President Agnes Samuel- 
son [see p173] and by Frederick M. 
Hunter, chancellor, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, speaking on the 
subject, “We Chart Our Future Poli- 
cies.” Dr. Hunter said: ‘ 


We of the National Education Associa- 
tion, largest and most farreaching of the 
professional organizations with a first 
loyalty to education, are called upon to 
define our policies and chart our course. 
Not that this is a new experience with us. 
It has been in process since the founding 
of the Association almost eighty years ago, 
but new requirements and a new emphasis 
are thrust upon us by the play of these 
herculean forces that operate in the society 
which education fundamentally serves. It 
is not sufficient for us to rely upon tradi 
tion or adhere to party or group loyalties. 
We must redefine our goals, look unflinch 
ingly at the issues, clearly apply the light 
of science and the wisdom of history to 
the solution of the welter of problems that 
face our educational institutions. 


At the second general session, Com- 
missioner Studebaker led a public forum 
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on the topic “Education and Democ- 
racy.” Short presentations were made by 
Thomas Gosling, Willis A. Sutton, John 
A. Sexson, and Lucy Mason Holt. In his 
opening remarks, Dr. Studebaker said: 


The purpose of education under self- 
government is to enable the average citizen 
to speak more intelligently with respect 
to the real problems of his day. When we 
neglect to perform this function of organ- 
izing free inquiry on these vital matters, 
we play into the hands of the demagogs 
whose only hope of establishing a dictator- 
ship on this soil lies in a condition of wide- 
spread civic ignorance. It must be the func- 
tion of education to make available all 
facts, information, and opinions and to or- 
ganize the consideration and discussion of 
problems so that individuals may arrive at 
their own judgments and choices. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day mornings the general session meet- 
ings running parallel with the meetings 
of the Representative Assembly were 
divided into three sections. 

On Tuesday the general theme was 
“Building a Stronger Foundation,” the 
three sections dealing with “Imple- 
menting the Children’s Charter—Next 
Steps”; “Speeding Educational Equal- 
ity’; and “Advancing Teacher Wel- 
fare.” 

On Wednesday the general theme of 
the three sections was “Improving the 
Program,” the sections being devoted to 
“Developing Discrimination in the Use 
of New Tools,” “Mecting New Needs 
on the Elementary Level,” and “Meet- 
ing New Issues on the Secondary Level.” 

The general topic on Thursday was 
“Strengthening the Relationship be- 
tween School and Community,” the 
three sections being devoted to “Coordi- 
nating the Forces for Child Safety,” 
“Utilizing Lay Cooperation,” and 
“Broadening Community Horizons.” 

“Conserving American Youth” was 
the topic of the Tuesday evening session 
which was addressed by Miss Willie A. 
Lawson, secretary, Arkansas Education 
Association, and Robert Gordon Sproul, 
president, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. Miss Lawson’s 
topic was “Youth’s Appeal” and Mr. 
Sproul’s, “America’s Answer.” 

On Wednesday evening, “Conquer- 
ing New Frontiers” was the theme with 
addresses by Eleanor Wembridge, for- 
mer referee, Cleveland, Ohio, Juvenile 
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Court, on the topic “Removing Juvenile 
Delinquency,” and the Reverend Ralph 
W. Sockman on “Pioneering in Human 
Achievement.” [See abstract, p175.| 

The final session on Thursday eve- 
ning was given over to an evaluation of 
national issues. Each of the major politi- 
cal parties sent a speaker to present its 
platform. Honorable Paul V. McNutt, 
governor of Indiana, spoke for the Dem- 
ocratic party; Honorable Burton L. 
French, former Congressman from 
Idaho, for the Republican party; and 
Honorable Norman Thomas, Socialist 
presidential candidate, for the Socialist 
party. Each speaker was allowed forty 
minutes for his original presentation and 
an additional five minutes for discus- 
sion at the conclusion of the addresses. 

Departments—Many departments of 
the Association also held their meetings 
during the convention. These included 
the Departments of Administrative 
Women, Adult Education, Art Educa- 
tion, Business Education, Classroom 
Teachers, Deans of Women, Educa- 
tional Research, Elementary School 
Principals, Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation, Lip Reading, Music Education, 
Rural Education, School Health and 
Physical Education, Science Instruction, 
Secondary Education, Secondary School 
Principals, Social Studies, Special Edu- 
cation, Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics, and Vocational Edu- 
cation. Many of these programs were 
unusually strong. 


Allied groups—Allied organizations 
also meeting were the American Classi- 
cal League, National Association of 
Journalism Directors, National Associa- 
tion of School Secretaries, National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations, National Association of 
Student Government Officers, National 
Conference on Student Participation in 
School Government, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers, National 
Council of Teachers of English, Na- 
tional League of Teachers Association, 
National Geographic Society, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, School 
Kindergarten Association of America, 
and conferences as follows: C.C.C. Edu- 
cational Advisers, Industrial Arts, Or- 
ganization of Local School Administra- 
tive Units, School Libraries, and Visit- 
ing Teachers. 

Interesting features—One of the out- 
standing social occasions of the meeting 
was the eighth Life Membership Dinner 
on Monday evening addressed by United 
States Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker, who made a vigorous 
plea for a national professional organi- 
zation that would enrol one-half or more 
of the nation’s teachers instead of one- 
fifth of them. On this occasion Miss 
Samuelson was given a Life Member- 
ship in the Association, the presentation 
being made by Secretary-Emeritus J. W. 
Crabtree. 

Many other colorful social features of 
various Association groups also graced 
the convention. 

The convention proper closed on 
Thursday evening. But one of the most 
attractive features of the meeting still 
remained. For, on Friday, Portland’s 
hosts had planned several interesting 
tours to the mountains, beaches, and 
scenic beauty spots including Mt. Hood, 
the Columbia River Highway, and the 
mighty Bonneville Dam. 

The courtesy and helpfulness of this 
group was in evidence on every hand. 
“For you a rose in Portland grows” was 
the slogan of these workers who contrib- 
uted so greatly to the success of the As- 
sociation’s seventy-fourth annual meet- 
ing. High praise is due Oregon and 
Portland’s general planning committee 
under the chairmanship of Superintend- 
ent Charles A. Rice—Lyte W. Asuey. 
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Why We Have Come to Portland 


Agnes Samuelson 


Presidential address delivered before the first general session of 
the National Education Association convention, Portland, Oregon 


HE YEAR IN PANORAMIC REVIEW— 
If it were possible to place before 
you at this moment a sound pic- 
ture portraying in panoramic review 
the events of most importance to edu- 
cation since we met in Denver a year 
ago, many interesting scenes would ap- 
pear on the worldwide screen. We 
would start with the Oxford meeting of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations—a great adventure in world 
friendliness. We would show pictures 
of the excellent exhibits, of the formal 
receptions in the Town Hall or at 
Hampton Court where the teacup made 
neighbors out of strangers, and of a 
mass meeting in Sheldonian Theatre. 
You would be impressed, as we were, 
with the significance of this conference 
participated in by delegates from over 
thirty nations at a time when world re- 
lationships were not at their best. While 
we differed in traditions and in lan- 
guage, we were alike in the purpose 
which drew us together—our desire to 
interpret the necessity and meaning of 
world friendliness to the present gen- 
eration so that peace may prevail and 
human progress be achieved. 

As the picture unfolded there would 
be glimpses of several national conven- 
tions at which it was my privilege to be 
your representative. You would be 
thrilled with the magnificent festival by 
school children at the Music Educators 
Conference; comprehensive exhibits of 
the National Safety Congress revealing 
what a complicated problem safety ac- 
tually is; history-making meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence; Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association in 
action; youth panel of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; work- 
ing program of the American Voca- 
tional Association and of the National 
Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education. There 
would also be the Warm Springs 
Conference with President Roosevelt 
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regarding the educational situation. 

The times call for educational states- 
manship of the highest order. The or- 
ganization of the Educational Policies 
Commission jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is probably 
the most important undertaking of the 
year. A closeup of this group in a de- 
liberative session would follow. You 
would see glimpses of your state con- 
ventions and of meetings which you 
sponsored in the interests of the Na- 
tional Education Association. You 
would find yourselves in the picture at 
work on your problems. Over there 
you would also locate the faithful en- 
semble of the headquarters staff. 

Back of it all would appear a sea of 
faces, those of the children and youth 
of our land who constitute the reason 
for our service. As the final closeup, I 
should like to have you vision a picture 
entitled “Thoughts of Youth” by Mar- 
garet Tarrant. Two children, a girl and 
a boy, are perched on a rocky ledge 
overlooking the sea. She is seated near 
the top and he is sprawled out a little 
below her. They are looking toward the 
horizon where sky and water meet. 
They are thinking the thoughts of child- 
hood. For them life is just beginning. 

These scenes illustrate chapters com- 
posing the records of this year. Time 
alone will determine how significant 
they are. We will not write finis to the 
story. We shall simply turn over a new 
leaf. Since we are dealing with human 
values, the outcomes are as immeasur- 
able as life itself. One thing is clear. 
When the history of this critical period 
is written, the volume relating to the 
heroic part taken by the educational 
profession in helping our communities 
to protect the educational opportunity of 
the present generation from interrup- 
tion, will be a notable one. 

Gurp1nc PRINCIPLES IN PLANNING THE 
ProcramM—“Why come ye here?” These 
words inscribed over the auditorium 
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stage of a mountain college challenge 
the students to define their purposes, 
sharpen their thinking, and chart their 
programs. Let us ask ourselves this 
same question at the opening of our 
seventy-fourth convention. May it re- 
mind us of our common purposes, in- 
vite us to evaluate our program of 
action, sharpen our thinking, grow in 
excellence of performance, and inspire 
achievement in others. 

We are now assembled in the con- 
vention which climaxes the year’s work 
and starts the next one. We pause to 
evaluate the year’s achievements, to dis- 
cover at what point we have arrived, 
to make a report of progress, to set up 
a new program of action, and to turn 
over the gavel. 

Two principles have guided our plan- 
ning for this 1936 convention. While 
they overlap and are more or less insep- 
arable, we may roughly clarify them as 
the inspirational and the practical values. 
The first constitutes the spiritualizing 
outcomes which are to be derived from 
the total experience of the convention. 
The other is the more direct or tech- 
nical benefit which will come from 
specific attention to given aspects in our 
particular fields of service. 

The one requires a telescope with 
which to gain a clearer perspective of the 
place of education in our social order 
and of our own place in relation to 
the whole educational program. The 
outlook is essential if we are to move 
in the right direction. For that reason 
we broaden our educational as well as 
our geographical skylines as we gather 
here in this glorious Northwest. The 
other requires the microscope. Thru it 
we focus attention upon the improve- 
ment of our craftsmanship. We examine 
our programs to the end that content 
may be enriched, procedure and skills 
improved, and outcomes of instruction 
strengthened. 

If the hopes cherished for this con- 
vention are realized, we shall return 
with a keener understanding of the 
necessity of implementing education for 
its task of serving our democracy, and 
with a greater awareness of the respon- 
sibilities of the educational profession. 
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We shall have a larger vision of the sacred- 
ness of our obligation as teachers to ad- 
vance the cause of childhood and youth. 
We shall be vigorous in improving our 
craftsmanship and more alert in spirit- 
ualizing the facts. We shall be more con- 
cerned about safeguarding teacher wel- 
fare to the end that the above purposes 
may be achieved. We shall be more inter- 
ested in national issues and international 
problems. 

Some of the spiritualizing aspects will 
come from the combined gain of conven- 
tion and vacation “out where the West 
begins.” While this great conference is 
the reason for our coming here to this 
City of Roses, we should not return with- 
out experiencing the inspiration which 
comes from the close association with un- 
spoiled nature which is afforded on every 
hand. Our visit would be incomplete with- 
out taking time to enjoy the solitude of 
primitive forest, majesty of snow-capped 
mountains, music of falling waters, seren- 
ity of blue lakes, fascination of ragged 
rivers, grandeur of ever-changing canyons, 
picturesqueness of Indian culture, glimpses 
of wild life, and the romance of color and 
scenery enhanced by distance. An excur- 
sion to the land of the midnight sun, of 
the totem pole, and of gold rush memo- 
ries, or to our national parks, for example, 
may be as vivid and sparkling to us as a 
trip to the zoo is to our pupils. We need 
wider experiences ourselves if we are to 
guide our pupils in having them. 

There are other inspirational outcomes 
to be gained at a great meeting like this. 
Whether we teach in a small district 
school, an emergency education project, or 
in the university, a great convention like 
this impresses us with the greatness of the 
guild to which we belong. Part of the 
value of the convention experience lies in 
seeing and hearing our national leaders. 
It gives us a lift to rub elbows with our 
co-workers from other areas and to come 
in contact with such leaders as our United 
States Commissioner of Education, J. W. 
Studebaker; our Executive Secretary, Wil- 
lard E. Givens; the staff members at head- 
quarters; and others whose names we 
know in print. It thrills us also to receive 
such a welcome as our comrades in the 
Northwest are giving us. 

In addition to these refreshing values 
more or less common to all our national 
conferences, the sentiment and heritage of 
the Oregon Trail are also connected with 
this meeting place. It would have been 
fitting for each of us to have reviewed this 
great epic before starting out on our jour- 
ney hither. Whether we came via a stream- 
lined ocean steamship as the Hawaiian 
delegation did, an airplane as some of our 
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speakers must do, or by train or automo- 
bile as most of us did, we were reminded 
of that trek of those intrepid pioneers who 
blazed the trail from the Missouri to the 
Columbia a century ago. Some of you re- 
traced this course enroute to this meeting. 
Some of you covered part of the Lewis and 
Clark trail. In the story of those pathfind- 
ers who pushed the boundaries of civiliza- 
tion westward may be found not only that 
spirit which distinguishes America, but 
also the fortitude of man in carving his 
own destiny against whatever odds. If we 
can attack the problems now blocking hu- 
man advancement with the same high pur- 
pose and heroism with which they con- 
quered physical frontiers, we shall be 
worthy to follow in their footsteps. Per- 
haps the resolve to do that eclipses all other 
outcomes of this great pilgrimage. 

Technical problems and specialized in- 
terests will be considered in the meetings 
of the departments and allied organiza- 
tions. Nearly three hundred speakers will 
participate in the general and _ special 
meetings. There will be a hundred or more 
breakfasts, luncheons, teas, and dinners 
by small groups for social and business 
purposes. Is there not inspiration also in 
learning how to do our work better today 
than we did yesterday? 

EpucaTION MOVING FORWARD—Education 
must do more than regain its losses. It is 
not enough to retrieve the progress which 
had been reached when the economic crisis 
set the clock back. The profound social, 
economic, and political changes now tak- 
ing place call for more and not less edu- 
cation. Reconstruction requires new serv- 
ices and increases the demands upon our 
schools and colleges. We must think in 
terms of tomorrow and not of yesterday, if 
we are to train this young generation to 
meet new situations. So important is it for 
education to advance and for all of us to 
think in terms of next steps in educational 
progress, that “Education Moving For- 
ward” has been selected as the keynote or 
theme for this convention. Each one of the 
eight general sessions is devoted to some 
particular subject that has to do with the 
advancement of education. 

One of the greatest values to be derived 
from any professional meeting of this kind 
is the strengthening of our hands for the 
good work in which we are engaged—the 
making of men and women. Character 
building is still required. It is our great- 
est task. Need I pause to say anything about 
the importance of appreciating the beauti- 
ful, of developing the cultural aspects? 
Did you ever carry a violin to school along 
with your speller? Did you ever exhibit 
any creative work when you were a young 
learner? Was your drill on the multiplica- 





tion tables ever embroidered with any re- 
laxation or thrill in physical or health ac- 
tivities? Let us see to it that the arts are 
not left out of the picture. What more 
inspirational place could there be from 
which to gain a new and clearer perspec- 
tive than out here where the West begins? 

The value of forums and open discus- 
sions is being more and more utilized. 
Democracy must preserve education if 
education is to preserve democracy. To 
safeguard the welfare of children and of 
teachers, next steps in our educational 
planning should include the implementing 
of the Children’s Charter, the speeding 
of educational equality, and the advancing 
of teacher welfare. These are definite steps 
in the building of a stronger foundation. 

To conserve the American youth is a 
problem of immediate as well as ultimate 
significance to our present and future wel- 
fare. We shall consider this problem from 
the standpoint of America’s answer to 
youth’s appeal. No more farreaching 
problem confronts us than to extend our 
educational program to meet the needs of 
youth both in and out of school. The im- 
provement of our program is a continuous 
task if education is to move forward. We 
shall deal with the development of dis- 
crimination in the use of new tools, thru 
the consideration of the radio, the movie, 
and children’s literature. We shall look at 
the elementary and secondary programs 
to discover what new needs there are and 
how they may be met. 

As we are meeting in an area which ex- 
emplifies to us the conquering of physi- 
cal frontiers, so we must consider pioneer- 
ing in human advancement. The school- 
rooms are the frontiers of the land and the 
teachers are the pioneers. The part which 
education must play in removing juvenile 
delinquency and in promoting world peace 
and friendliness is of vital concern as we 
improve our craftsmanship and advance 
to new areas of service. 

Strengthening the relationship between 
school and community has many aspects 
of which three will be considered. The 
problem of coordinating the forces for 
child safety needs no argument. It is time 
that the educational forces assumed leader- 
ship in the matter to a far greater extent. 
Uuilizing lay cooperation, creating under- 
standing, securing support, and keeping 
children uppermost are essential to the 
interpretation of any educational program. 
Teachers are alert to national and inter- 
national issues and anxious to be informed 
to the end that they may vote intelligently. 
While these are not all the problems that 
have to do with the forward march of edu- 
cation, they are some of the important 
ones to which we shall devote intensive 
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study here in this Portland meeting. 

Our major task is to determine the pro- 
gram of action under which we are to 
move forward during the coming year. 
To that end we shall spotlight the issues 
and point out the solutions as far as it is 
possible to do so thru the program sessions. 
We shall also pay heed to the reports of 
the committees whose findings are to be 
submitted at this time. We shall examine 
the machinery under which our organiza- 
tion functions to ascertain whether it needs 
changing. If controversial problems arise, 
let us bring to bear upon them the clear, 
critical, and constructive thinking which 
characterizes our profession and which is 
in accordance with the principles we teach 
in the classroom. I ask your definite co- 


FEW YEARS AGO, our American nov- 
elist, Louis Bromfield, made one 
of his characters, a young man in 

the Middlewest, say something like this: 

“My grandfathers came into this wilder- 

ness to conquer and subdue it. It was a 

land filled with savages and adventure. 

I, too, must have my chance. I am of a 

race of pioneers, but I have no frontier.” 

In that remark Mr. Bromfield expressed 
the spirit of restlessness which has char- 
acterized our postwar generation. The 
force of the statement is especially felt as 
we meet here in this convention at the 
western terminus of the Oregon Trail. 
We are standing in the footprints of the 
pioneers who established our American 
commonwealth. But now the wilderness 
is cleared; the roads are laid; magnificent 
cities like Portland have replaced the 
frontier towns. My own trip here by air- 
plane makes vivid the contrast between 
the horse-and-buggy era and the age of 
streamlined trains and skyways. We have 
come a long way since the time when Hor- 
ace Greeley could counsel young men to 
go West and grow up with the country. 
The West has grown up. The geograph- 
ical frontiers are gone. The great open 
spaces no longer furnish safety valves for 
the unemployed or the untamed. 

The frontiers of today are to be found 
in the realms of human advancement. 
The easy outlets of free land and geo- 
graphical spread now having been closed, 
the time has come for us to grow up with 
ourselves. We must find new resources 
within our own personalities, new ma- 
terials thru our physical sciences, new ad- 
justments by means of our social sciences. 
The safety valves of the old frontier have 
been replaced by the melting pots of the 
great cities. And the near future will re- 
veal whether the result is to be explosion 
or a finer expression of life. 
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operation to the end that our business 
meetings may be conducted with efficiency 
and dispatch. 

IN APPRECIATION—I want to thank you 
most sincerely for the splendid way in 
which you have taken hold of the enlarged 
program of the year as set forth in the 
September 1935 JourNAL. Due to your co- 
operation and efforts, there is progress to 
report in each of the five points. There is 
still much to be done, but it has been a 
year of substantial achievement. The items 
in the program of action are still a valid 
checklist for charting our cause and meas- 
uring headway. We must continue to em- 
phasize the close relationship between edu- 
cation and the preservation of our democ- 
racy; improve the services of our Associa- 


tion to the end that all schools may render 
the maximum service to childhood; seek 
higher standards of educational service; 
develop an informed public opinion re 
garding the work of the schools; and to 
strengthen our program of service thru 
increased membership and the improve- 
ment of the organization. 

The year has been replete with rich ex- 
periences. Only those who have been privi- 
leged to serve as your president can appre- 
ciate fully the meaning and value of these 
experiences. We trust they will redound to 
make life more significant for the children 
who in due time will be taking our places. 
Why come we here? To gain a fresh start 
and to strengthen our hands for the great 
work on behalf of childhood. 


Pioneering in 
Human Achievement 


Ralph W. Sockman 


Many guides and guideposts are point- 
ing the way to our new human frontiers. 
The writing of Alexis Carrel’s book, Man, 
the Unknown, and the popular attention 
which it has received are evidences of 
our awakening to the fact that there are 
unrealized possibilities to be explored and 
developed within our own individual na- 
tures. We are determined to get more out 
of life. We want more enjoyment thru 
our bodies. We are lengthening the span 
of active life. More people are alive at 
sixty than in the days of our grand- 
fathers and what is more interesting, they 
are more alive at sixty. The current in- 
terest in health, the amazing growth of 
medical research, the new prestige of psy- 
chiatry, the church’s widening concern in 
the matter of healing—all give hope of 
an expanding personal life. 

With medical science lengthening our 
active years, economic science must pro- 
vide better security and opportunity for 
our maturity and old age. Whatever may 
be the merits or defects of the Townsend 
Plan, the interest in such a proposal shows 
the rising popular demand for a more sat- 
isfying social insurance. It would seem, 
however, a healthier emphasis if we were 
to stress the opportunities of old age 
activity rather than pensions for old age 
retirement. A Christian social order can 
certainly be devised which will provide 
useful activities for the years which our 
medical skill is now prolonging. It does 
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not seem good economy to put people on 
the shelf at sixty any more than to plow 
under crops. 

Family life offers another frontier for 
human advancement. With all respect for 
the “good old-fashioned home,” it was 
not good enough. Our day with its new 
education and independence of woman de- 
mands something more than the home 
gave grandmothers. The modern 
woman is not content to be a child-bear- 
ing housekeeper. Homemaking must be- 
come a career as challenging to the intellect 
and resources of womanhood as are the 
careers open to women outside the home. 


our 


Toward this end, some progress already 
made points the way to further possibil- 
ities. Better instruction before marriage 
and child-birth is paving the way for 
healthier child culture. Birth-control, 
which should be safeguarded if possible 
from selfish motives, may help mightily 
in protecting childhood from poverty, 
overcrowding, and inadequate parental 
care. Mothers, whose children are grown, 
are now finding a wholesome outlet for 
their creative ehergies in community and 
political activities; but much remains to 
be done to deliver middle-aged postgrad- 
uate mothers from empty leisure. Here 
adult education has an expanding field. 

The frontiers of business and industry 
should be looked upon as laboratories for 
working out new ways of cooperation 
rather than as battlefields of competition. 
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If the energy now spent in class struggle 
for possession were turned to devising 
ways of better production and distribution, 
we should be freed from the paradox of 
land going to waste and millions going 
without work. The cure cuts deeper than 
political partisanship. We may turn po- 
litical parties in and out of office without 
relief. We must get down to the problems 
of technological adjustment. 

International relations furnish a frontier 
which we must explore whether we wish 
to or not. The United States cannot keep 
out of world wars by mere isolation or 
neutrality. While we should not play with 
fire by mixing in the smoldering hates of 
Europe, we should let the other nations 
know on what basis we will cooperate for 
the prevention of the conflagration of 
murder in war. Perhaps we should begin 
by regional associations of nations whose 
areas are contiguous and whose interests 
are kindred. Why not have a Pan-Amer- 
ican League of Nations? 

Burdening people with taxes to build 
huge armaments which will be scrapped 
tomorrow as outofdate is a futile prepared- 
ness which inevitably leads to war. The 
present mad race for armaments will 
volve the world, including ourselves, in 
war during the present school generation. 

In pioneering on these new social fron- 
tiers, there are certain principles which 
should guide us. 

First, we should conserve the experience 
of the old pioneers for the sake of our 
new experiments. We need a perspective 
like that given by the chauffeur’s mirror, 
which enables the driver to see what is 
behind him without taking his eyes off 
the road ahead. We need this historical 
perspective for the very purpose of safe- 
guarding our “left turns.” Sometimes in 
turning to something socially new, we 
are wrecked by old fallacies coming down 
the road from the past, 


carrying 
license plates. 


new 

For instance, our government should 
be ever devising new ways of meeting 
our complex problems, but it would be 
reaction rather than progress to turn into 
fascist or communistic theories which have 
been tried in the past and found wanting. 
It is fortunate for the United States that 
the Russian, Italian, and German experi- 
ments have had time to disclose their de- 
fects before they caught the imagination 
of our American masses. 

A second guiding principle for our new 
pioneering is that we should preserve the 
spirit of independence amid the neces- 
sities of interdependence. In other nations 
we have watched movements start as a 
desire for liberty and then develop into a 
new tyranny. Shall it be so here? There 
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THE OLD OREGON TRAIL 


BY HOWARD R. DRIGGS, 


PRESIDENT, OREGON TRAIL MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


Two thousand miles of nature-made highway, reaching from the big bend of 
the Missouri to the valley of the Columbia, constitutes what is known as the Ore- 
gon Trail. This pathway of the pioneers was blazed by wild animals, and fol- 
lowed by Indians even before the dawn of history. Fur-seekers found this old 
trail; deepened it with their pack trains; and opened it as a wagon way. In 
their wake came the pioneers to make the constructive conquest of the West. 


The vanguard of these home-builders arrived on the Pacific slope just one 
hundred years ago. In 1836, Narcissus Prentiss Whitman and Eliza Hart Spald- 
ing, the first white women to cross our continent, journeyed with their mis- 
sionary husbands to old Oregon. There they planted their outposts of civiliza- 
tion—missions that were at once homes, schools, centers of industry, and places 
of worship. Eleven years later Dr. and Mrs. Whitman with some of their pupils 
were slain in an Indian massacre, and Reverend and Mrs. Spalding were forced 
to abandon their mission, but Oregon, organized during these years as an Amer- 
ican territory by other courageous pioneers, was to endure. . . . 


Whence came the folk that enacted this epic drama? A revealing answer to 
this question was once given by George Himes, a pioneer of Oregon. Guiding 
a visitor thru the historical museum at Portland, the veteran paused to say: 

“Here is a special collection of relics that represent every state east of the Mis- 
sissippi. This clock, for instance, once ticked time in Vermont; this old Frank- 
lin stove was brought from Pennsylvania; this scythe has mowed bluegrass in 
Kentucky; and in this cradle an Indiana baby was rocked while the oxen 


plodded westward.” 


Far more than old relics lay back of that exhibit. The pioneers came carrying 
not only their household necessities and the basic tools for subduing the soil; 
they bore also the essentials of American civilization. They came to build 
homes, to found schools, to erect churches, to establish selfgoverning commu- 
nities and states based on our constitution. In the hearts of these nation-builders 
was the inner spirit of America—Statement from the convention program. 


are certain sinister trends toward fascist 
dictation, such as the red-baiting by 
pseudo-hundred-percent Americans and 
the movement for teachers’ oaths, which 
educators must fight before they are 
throttled by them. If we lose the spirit 
of individual initiative, freedom, and re- 
sponsibility, we shall have cut the nerve 
of our whole body politic. 

A third pioneering principle for our so- 
cial advance is that we must maintain the 
old virtues of our founders but with new 
frontiers of application. When we teach 
honesty, we must sharpen its point and 
lengthen its range so that it makes itself 
felt in Wall Street as well as in the village 
store. In our long-range corporate life, it 
is so easy to cheat people whom we cannot 
see. When we inculcate the Golden Rule, 
we must sensitize the imagination so that 
the people who try to apply it will have 
a sympathetic idea of what they would 
want done to them if they were in the 
other fellows’ places. Too many try to 
practice the Golden Rule without imagi- 
nation and thereby make it sheer irritation. 
One of our troubles is that the subtlety 


of our temptations has outrun the sensi- 
tivity of our consciences. We need educa- 
tion to help our sense of sin catch up with 
our new opportunities for sin. 

A fourth principle for our new pioneer- 
ing is that we should recover our local 
loyalties in the midst of our larger out- 
looks. By our modern means of communi- 
cation we are gaining world views and 
hearing the world’s voices. But along 
with this enlarging horizon has gone a 
loosening of the old “settler spirit” which 
built America. 

We have begotten a kind of chain-store 
mentality which mistakes movement: and 
size for progress and happiness. The land- 
less nomads of our city apartments and the 
fluid masses of factory workers lack that 
permanence which developed our civic 
institutions. In our desire to erase the 
label of provincialism we have been heap- 
ing sarcasm and scorn on Main Street. 
But let us remember that it is Main Street 
rather than Broadway which makes and 
keeps America—From an address before 
the National Education Association, Port. 
land, Oregon, July 1, 1936. 
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The American Legion and 


s AN I0WAN, I know I speak for our 

whole intelligent population when 

I say that we consider it one of 

the greatest honors which has ever come 

to our state that the NEA has as its presi- 

dent, one of our most distinguished daugh- 
ters, Miss Agnes Samuelson. 

Close to five million men and women 
donned the military uniform of our coun- 
try in 1917-18; the men to fight, the 
women to serve as nurses and perform 
clerical duties. Personally, I think Amer- 
ica should have kept out of the World 
War; I am convinced in my own mind 
that we were pushed in from the inside 
rather than forced in from the outside. I 
do not presume, however, to state the 
opinion of the American Legion on that 
subject. As a democratic organization, we 
grant each member the right to his own 
views. 

I am convinced that I speak the mind 
of a vast majority of Legionnaires when 
I say that the American Legion unalterably 
is Opposed to our nation’s entering an- 
other such war. It is to prevent—yes, to 
render impossible—another such mistake, 
that the Legion would have our country 
enforce rigid and inescapable neutrality 
laws in any future foreign conflict. 

You have heard much about the socalled 
soldier bonus, and now you are hearing 
about pensions. We were for the bonus 
because it carried out promises made to 
us before we enlisted, and after we en- 
listed. If the promises were insincere they 
should not have been made and we should 
not have been held accountable for them. 

The talk about pensions, however, is 
pure anti-Legion propaganda. The Amer- 
ican Legion never passed on that question 
but once, and then severely defeated it. 
There is no sentiment in the Legion today 
for pensions. 

Unfortunately, our activities in child 
welfare, in youth movements, for law 
and order, for maintaining peace, and 
for many other worthy and lofty ideals, 
do not seem to provide the sensation our 
modern press demands. May I tell you 
a little about them? 

The American Legion today has ap- 
proximately a million members from all 
honorable walks of life, including hun- 
dreds of educators. 

Always first and foremost in our pro- 
gram has been, and will continue to be, 
concern for and care of our comrades who 
returned with blinded eyes, maimed limbs, 
Bred lungs, shattered minds, and shocked 
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bodies, and the needy dependents of the 
war's victims—the widows and orphans 
of the dead, wives and children of the 
living. 

The one word which probably best de- 
fines all of the aims, ideals, and purposes 
of the American Legion is “Americanism”! 

The American Legion is an organization 
of many minds, drawn from every walk 
of life, and from every quarter and cross- 
road of this nation. It is inevitable that 
there should be some difference of opinion 
as to interpretation. I am sure, however, 
that I speak for the great majority of 
American Legionnaires when I say that 
“Americanism” to us is the same kind of 
Americanism that our forefathers estab- 
lished when they wrought this republic of 
free men. Americanism does not consist 
of throwing children into jail because they 
fail to salute the flag. And neither does 
Americanism consist of enforcing com- 
pulsory oaths of loyalty upon any class 
of citizens. The day has not arrived in 
this country, thank God, when we must 
compel the vast majority of our citizens 
to be Americans. Our citizens today are 
as loyal as ever in the history of this coun- 
try, and they will remain so just as long 
as we hold to the precepts of the founding 
fathers. 

We of the Legion are progressive, not 
reactionary. We realize that our nation 
cannot meet many of the challenges of 
today and tomorrow with the methods of 
yesterday. Our National 
Ray Murphy, lately said: 


Commander, 


“The world changes; America changes 
with it. The basic law of our land has been 
amended and may be amended many times 
more. The constitution was created for 
the people. The right of the people to 
change their basic law thru orderly pro- 
cesses cannot and must not be denied.” 

Again, because it happens to be a mat- 
ter of news interest at the moment, you 
have heard considerable about the Amer- 
ican Legion’s opposition to communism 
at the expense of the many other worthy 
activities that are carried on by our fine 
and efficient Americanism Division at 
national headquarters. May I sketch the 
principal objectives? 

Community service, in which every one 
of the 11,300 posts of the Legion is urged 
to do at least one constructive, worthwhile 
thing in its community every year. An- 
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the Schools 


nually a trophy is awarded to that de 
partment whose posts combined have done 
the greatest community service. 

| At this point the speaker outlined the 
work of the Legion in such fields as 
Junior baseball, highway safety, youth 
movements, Sons of the American Legion, 
patriotic holidays, and flag etiquette. | 

The American Legion is intensely in- 
terested in education. I am occasionally 
asked for reasons as to why we are. My 
first answer is that since there are almost 
four million living World War veterans, 
and we have an average of almost two 
children in the schools, we have nearly 
eight million reasons, | have my quota, 
boys, both in highschool. And too, we pay 
our share of taxes. 

But, paramount in our thinking is that 
education is the greatest of all mediums 
thru which Americanism may be pro 
moted, thru which our people may obtain 
clear understanding and appyeciation of 
the constitution and the opportunities 
which should be open to all in our Amer- 
ican democracy. 

[Here the speaker related how Amer- 
ican Education Week was founded by 
Legion leaders working with officials of 
the U. S. Office of Education and the 
National Education Association. | 

Interest in education, visiting the schools, 
and staging programs with attendant pub- 
licity are all very well, but there must be 
definite action to have enacted the right 
kind of legislation by Congress and the 
state legislatures. . 

In my state, early in 1933, when the 
depression was hitting hard, our schools 
suffered heavily from needless economy 
measures passed by the general assembly. 
Miss Samuelson, as state superintendent 
of public instruction, representing the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; Charles 
F. Pye, secretary of the lowa State Teach- 
ers Association, representing the National 
Education Association; and your speaker, 
representing the Legion, decided to make 
American Education Week encompass all 
other organizations which might be inter- 
ested and helpful. Represented at a con- 
ference we called, were the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Iowa Grange, the Fed 
eration of Labor, the state Chamber of 
Commerce, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the state Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and like groups. 

Our conference of 1933 produced such 
excellent results that we continued it on a 
broader scale in 1934, and when the legis 
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lature convened in January of 1935, we 
not only turned back several unwarranted 
drives on education in the name of econ- 
omy, but regained some of the ground 
lost in 1933. Last year our conference was 
the best ever, and American Education 
Week was observed effectively all over 
our state. We shall repeat our plan this 
fall and be all set for the Solons when 
they assemble in 1937. 

Educators are the strongest group in 
America intellectually, but in my judg- 
ment they are the weakest politically for 
their number. I know what they are up 
against in many localities, but they can 
succeed in enlisting more lay cooperation 
to obtain for the schools what they de- 
serve in appropriations if they will pro- 
ceed tactfully. The American Legion is at 
their command in such worthy endeavor 
under mandate of three consecutive na- 
tional conventions. 

In 1935, at St. Louis, we reiterated our 
determination to support the schools every- 
where we could, and adopted a resolution 
as follows: 


Whereas, the right of free education has been 
guaranteed by the constitution to every child, and 
since the inequality of wealth among states has 
made it almost impossible for some states to meet 
this responsibility, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the federal government be en- 
couraged to make such financial contributions to 
the states that adequate educational advantages be 
afforded to all children. 


For the government to do this is so vital 
to the future stability of our country, in 
my mind, that I think educators and their 
friends should vote for no candidate for 
either the Senate or the House who does 
not pledge himself to be right on this 
question. ° 

The American Legion is composed of 
men and women of an average age of 
forty-four years, of all strata of society, 
which is to say that we are a composite 
of about everything in America’s popula- 
tion. Most of our members did not go to 
school beyond the ninth grade. It is, there- 
fore, remarkable to me that as an organi- 
zation we have the vision we have of edu- 
cation. Like all humans, we do not think 
alike. Some of us do not always use the 
soundest judgment and all of us perhaps 
at times speak hastily, and out of turn. 

Tremendous efforts have been, and are 
being made, to deceive educators into 
thinking that we are trying to militarize 
the schools and make goose-steppers of the 
children for another war. Our great prac- 
tical peace movement, the Universal Draft 
Bill, is being fought on the one side by 
the capitalists who want opportunities to 
profiteer in war time unhampered, and 
on the other by the communists who do 
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not want the government to have what 
they say would be too much authority over 
the individual. Our capitalistic opposition 
calls it communistic; our communistic op- 
position calls it capitalistic; and both warn 
educators against us. 

Most often repeated charge is that the 
Legion is trying to tell the school teachers 
what to teach, that we are trying to curb 
academic freedom. May I assure you that 
altho once in a while a post, or an indi- 
vidual Legionnaire, may object to some- 
thing or other in a school, that the Legion 
is interested chiefly in helping teach chil- 
dren how to think. I have yet to know a 
teacher of the thousands of my acquaint- 
ance, whom I thought was a raging red. 
I have heard of a few, but to date know 
of no revolutions any one of them has 
started. I assure you that while I am a 
newspaper man, and read many news- 
papers, I do not believe all that I read in 
them, especially those of fascist tone. 

Speaking from the Statue of Liberty, 
on the National Education Association 
broadcast on November 13, 1935, National 
Commander Ray Murphy said: 

“The American Legion is not trying to 
dictate the curriculum of our schools. We 
are only trying to give our earnest co- 
operation and support to those faithful 
guardians of our schools—our teachers, 
who hold high the ideals of justice, free- 
dom, and democracy. With the same sup- 
port from all our people, enlightened prog- 
ress is certain.” 

In 1934, at our Miami convention, the 
Legion adopted a resolution calling on the 
legislature of every state to enact a law 
which would require teachers therein to 
take an oath to support the national and 
state constitutions. The resolution was not 
repeated at our convention at St. Louis, in 
1935, and is, therefore, not now in effect— 
under a ruling of our national judge ad- 
vocate that a convention resolution dies 
with the opening of the next convention 
unless renewed. 

Our National Commander has author- 
ized me to say that, while he thinks the 
American Legion, and any other American 
organization, should take the necessary 
legal action to stop the teaching of sub- 
versive doctrines in American school rooms, 
if such teaching should exist, he believes 
the Legion would make a mistake if it 
advocated the Teachers’ Oath Bill. He 
believes, as I am sure you believe, that we 
all must exercise great diligence to be 
sure that abuses on either side in this con- 
troversy are not motivated by spite or hare- 
brained fanaticism. 

In a recent interview with the press on 
this subject, Commander Murphy said: 

“I am for academic freedom, which is 





more secure in America than elsewhere, 
generally speaking. I am not for the study 
of isms under the guise of academic free. 
dom, if in fact the direction of such study 
is in the hands of special advocates. Let 
loyal Americans give unbiased informa- 
tion, and American institutions will not be 
undermined.” 

A few years ago I was in the military 
museum in Vienna. Long I stood before 
the glass-topped case in which was the 
bullet-torn, blood-stained uniform of the 
Crown Prince of Austria, whose assassina- 
tion was the spark which set off the World 
War. 

I thought how for generations the masses 
of the warring nations, because of their 
ignorance, had been virtual vassals of their 
rulers, steeped in ugly prejudices thru 
which they were easily fired to engage in 
the carnage of death and destruction of 
1914-18. I thought that, precious as a life 
may be—what a tragedy that the slaying 
of any one person should be the so- 
called excuse for fifty million of men and 
boys leaping into organized murder. 

That condition could have been cor- 
rected by education, and if the condition 
had been overcome there would have been 
no World War, civilization would have 
been forging ahead, instead of having 
stepped back into the night of mass mur- 
der and economic chaos. Education, with 
practical Christianity, can save us from 
another such catastrophe. Much of the task 
is in the hands of our teachers, who may 
ever keep firmly in mind that the great 
majority of the American Legion stands 
with them, and for them, and will support 
them in their firm efforts to carry the light 
of knowledge and learning to those youths 
of today who, tomorrow, must bear the 
responsibility, together with the pleasure 
and benefits, of American citizenship. 

For Americans to be comfortable, and 
for America to be safe, our people must 
be yet more enlightened, and have yet bet- 
ter schools than we now possess. Good 
citizens will accept the responsibility to 
improve them. The American Legion, 
dedicated to constructive peacetime service 
to America, and composed of men and 
women who -want nothing more than to 
be true servants of God and our country, 
believes in our educators. We want that 
our organization and the National Educa- 
tion Association shall ever cooperate in a 
program in accord with the noblest of 
American traditions and ideals——From an 
address before the National Education As- 
sociation, Portland, Oregon, July 2, 1936, 
by Frank Miles, editor of the Jowa Legion- 
naire representing the Honorable Ray 


Murphy, National Commander of the 
American Legion. 
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Platformof the National Education Association 


The Nationat Epucation Association believes that education ts the 
inalienable right of every American; that it 1s essential to our society for 
the promotion and preservation of democratic ideals. Therefore, the 
Association declares its convictions and challenges its members to leader- 
ship in attaining the objectives of this covenant. 


[I] THe cuH1tp—Every child, regardless 
of race, belief, economic status, residence, 
or physical handicap, should have the op- 
portunity for fullest development in men- 
tal, moral, and physical health, and in the 
attitudes, knowledge, and skills that are 
essential for individual happiness and ef- 
fective citizenship in a democracy. As 
means to this end, the Association advo- 
cates: 


[A] Enriched curriculums that prepare 
the child for his cultural, vocational, recre- 
ational, and civic responsibilities and that 
take into account the interests, needs, and 
abilities of individuals. 

[B] Socially desirable environment that 
will give a background of more fertile 
experience. The radio and motion pictures 
are of such momentous force in the life 
of the child that every effort should be 
exerted to continue the recent improve- 
ment of motion pictures and radio pro- 
grams. 

{C] Healthy minds and bodies that will 
strengthen the effectiveness of individuals 
as citizens. 


[1] The school should fight the evils of 
malnutrition, physical ailments, and lack 
of physical comforts by securing adequate 
food, clothing, and medical care thru co- 
ordinated efforts of local, state, and federal 
agencies for the children who are in need. 

[2] The Child Labor Amendment 
should be ratified. 

[3] Complete and scientific instruction 
regarding the effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics upon the human body and upon so- 
ciety should be given in the school. 


[D] The right to unfettered teaching, 
which will aid the child to adjust himself 
to his environment and to changing social 
conditions thru the development of habits 
of sound thinking. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of American democracy, which 
should be taught, demand that students be 
informed concerning controversial issues. 

[E] Systematic programs of vocational 
and educational guidance, in charge of 
competent persons especially equipped for 
the work. 

[F] Recreational programs that lead to- 


- ward constructive use of leisure time. 


[II] THe TracHer—Teachers, regard- 
less of position or title, are professional 
workers in a common cause and, as such, 
have certain responsibilities and rights. 
The interests of the child and of the pro- 
fession require: 


[A] Teachers of sound character and 
good health who have been effectively 
trained for the service which they are to 
perform. Their preparation should be rich 
in cultural, professional, and subjectmatter 
content, and adapted to the demands of 
actual service. 

[B] Teachers who have the professional 
attitude in regard to selfimprovement. 


[1] Those in service should be students 
of professional problems, seeking in every 
way to develop better educational prac- 
tices. 

[2] Principles of conduct set forth in 
the Code of Ethics adopted by the Asso- 
ciation should be observed. [See the 
March 1935 JouRNAL, pgo. | 

[3] Teachers should have membership 
in local, state, and national education as- 
sociations. 


[C] Teachers who are guaranteed the 
Constitutional rights of freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly. 


[1] The teacher’s conduct outside the 
school should be subject only to such con- 
trols as those to which other responsible 
citizens are subjected. 

[2] Teachers should have the privilege 
of presenting all points of view without 
danger of reprisal by school administra- 
tions or by pressure groups in the commu- 
nity. 

[3] They should have the right to or- 
ganize, and to support organizations that 
they consider to be in their own and in the 
public interest. Likewise, they should have 
the right to participation in determining 
school policies and school management. 


[D] Teachers who are protected, in case 
of disability or old age, by means of retire- 
ment plans. 

[E] Teachers who are protected from 
discharge for political, religious, personal, 
or other unjust reasons by effective tenure 
laws. 
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[111] THe Aputt—The adult furnishes 
to society leadership and vision; therefore, 
it is essential that he be schooled in the 
fundamentals of education, be made re- 
sponsive to the demands upon him as a 
citizen, and be enabled to give guidance 
to youth. The Association advocates con- 
certed local, state, and national efforts to 
attain these ends thru: 


[A] Adult education that enriches the 
cultural aspects of life, prepares for parent- 
hood, provides opportunity to develop per- 
sonal talents, improves or retrains for 
greater efficiency, remedies deficiencies in 
education, and emphasizes the responsibili- 
ties of social life. 


[1] The existence of illiteracy in the 
United States presents an insistent chal- 
lenge to laymen and teachers. 

[2] The minimum requirements for 
naturalization should include the ability to 
read and to write the English language 
understandingly; a general knowledge of 
local, state, and national government; the 
desire to exercise the right of suffrage; and 
evidence of mental and economic com- 
petency. Provision should be made to re- 
ceive all persons into citizenship with suit- 
able ceremony. 


[B] Recreational programs that will 
give instruction in the use of leisure time. 


[IV] ApministraTIOoN—A_ combination 
of national, state, and local support of pub- 
lic schools is necessary to provide adequate 
educational opportunities in all sections of 
the various states. For maximum effective- 
ness the Association believes that: 


[A] The national government should 
study, stimulate, and support education in 
the interest of a high type of citizenship. 


[1] The federal government should 
give financial assistance to the states for 
the support of education, and disseminate 
authentic information on problems of edu- 
cation. 

[2] A Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet 
should be established. 

[3] Until Congress establishes this De- 
partment, funds appropriated to the Office 
of Education should be augmented to 
make its efforts increasingly effective. 


[B] The state government should or- 
ganize, direct, and support 
within the state. 


education 


[1] The state department of education 
in each state should: 
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[a] Thru experimentation and leader- 
ship, stimulate local communities to pro- 
vide adequate programs of education. 

[b] Provide and administer a system of 
certification of teachers based upon profes- 
sional standards. The Association recom- 
mends a minimum of four years of college 
preparation. 

|c] Certify as to the adequacy of local 
programs of education in meeting state 
standards. 


[2] Each state should provide for the 
support from public funds of a system of 
free schools, beginning with the nursery 
school and extending thru the university, 
including adult education, with a full 
school day, a full school year, and class 
enrolments not to exceed thirty, with pro- 
vision for special attention to groups of 
exceptional children. 


[a] Schools for children in rural com- 
munities should be recognized as essential 
parts of the public-school system. 

[b] Gifted, and _=handi- 
capped children should receive instruction, 


exceptional, 


guidance, and special care in accordance 
with their respective needs. 

[c] Every state should provide a com- 
plete program of vocational education for 
youths and adults. (1) Classes should be 
organized and maintained as integral parts 
of local school systems. (2) Parttime and 
evening classes should be provided when 
necessary. 


[3] Every state should provide for the 
training of teachers, and should establish 
standards of qualification. 


* [C] The local district should organize 
and administer its school system in confor- 
mity with the standards set by the state. 


[1] The local, district, and state boards 
of control should be chosen on a non- 
partisan basis, selected at large from the 
areas that the board is to serve. Terms of 
office should be such that a majority of 
the board will not come into power at 
any one time. 


[a] Lay boards should be guided by the 
recommendations of professional educa- 
tors. 

[b] The selection and promotion of 
teachers should be on a professional basis. 
(1) Teachers of equivalent training and 
experience should receive equal pay, re- 
gardless of sex. (2) Teachers should not 
be discriminated against because of race, 
color, belief, residence, or economic or 
marital status. 


[2] The local unit of school control 
should be large enough to justify the em- 
ployment of men and women with spe- 


cial training in educational leadership for 
administration and supervision. 

[3] School budgets should be prepared 
by the school superintendent and his staff 
and approved by the board of education. 


[V] Frvance—A complete program of 
education requires liberal support from 
public revenues. In order to make this 
program possible, the Association advo- 
cates: 

[A] A coordination of local, state, and 
national units of taxation. 


[1] Whenever local districts are unable 
to finance this program, state and federal 
funds should be available in order to equal- 
ize educational opportunity within the 
state. 

[2] Federal funds should be provided 
with the understanding that the expendi- 
ture of such funds and the shaping of edu- 
cational policies shall be matters of state 
and local control. 

[3] Special federal funds should be 
made available without federal dictation 
to prevent the interruption of education in 
areas devastated by widespread disasters. 

[B] Research in public finance to dis- 
cover and disseminate facts concerning the 
best sources for revenues. 


[VI] ReLationsH1ps—Education should 
prepare each generation to meet the so- 
cial, economic, and political problems of 





an ever-changing world. All activities of 
the school should contribute to the habits 
and attitudes that manifest themselves in 
integrity in private and public life, law ob- 
servance, and intelligent participation in 
civic affairs and world citizenship. To 
establish thru education closer relationship 
of people, the Association advocates: 


[A] Programs to interpret to the com- 
munity the aims, practices, and achieve- 
ments of the schools. 

[B] National movements among_par- 
ents and teachers to safeguard the welfare 
of children and to bring the school, the 
home, and the community into closer co- 
operation. 

|C] World Education Associations that 
will encourage systematic interchange of 
professional knowledge, visits, and confer- 
ences. 

|D] Teaching children the truth about 
war, its costs in human life and ideals and 
in material wealth; the values of peace; 
and the need of international cooperation 
by such means as courts of arbitration. 

[E] The teaching of history in such a 
manner that, while at all times presenting 
accurate statements of fact, it will emphas- 
ize the virtues and the achievements of all 
nations and increase international good- 
will. 


—Adopted at the Portland convention of 
the Association, July 2, 1936. 


Resolutions Adopted at Portland 


heme TENURE—The National Edu- 
cation Association reafirms with em- 
phasis its stand in full support of tenure 
of position for teachers as a means of in- 
suring to the children of the land the best 
possible instruction. The officers and the 
Board of Directors, the Division of Re- 
search, and the editor of THE JouRNAL are 
instructed to make tenure a major project 
for the next year’s work of the National 
Education Association; the executive sec- 
retary is instructed to work with the Com- 
mittee on Tenure, using all necessary 
services of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to support, assist, and initiate move- 
ments to secure tenure, to improve tenure 
laws, and to repel attacks on tenure. The 
Board of Directors is instructed to appro- 
priate the sum of ten thousand dollars 
when and as needed by the Committee on 
Tenure. 


[II] Acapemic Freepom—The Na- 
tional Education Association reaffirms its 
position with reference to freedom of 
teaching and full opportunity to present 


differing points of view on any and all 
controversial questions. It commends the 
work of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and recommends its continuance. 
Intellectual freedom is a public safeguard. 
It is the surest guarantee of orderly change 
and progress. Suppression of such free- 
dom inevitably leads to violent and reck- 
less changes in the social order. 

As concerns controversial issues, it is 
to be understood clearly that freedom of 
teaching implies presentation of facts on 
all sides, with interpretations. Freedom of 
teaching includes the right and duty of 
the teacher to participate in the determina- 
tion of the objectives for teaching and 
freedom in the treatment of subjectmatter. 

The Association reaffirms its condemna- 
tion of the passage of special loyalty oath 
bills by state legislatures and will offer 
every possible assistance to prevent the 
passage of such bills, to secure the repeal 
of special loyalty oath laws in states where 
they already exist, and to oppose the 
activities of special groups promoting such 
legislation. 
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Teachers must not be intimidated by 
administrators, boards of education, or 
pressure groups thru fear of loss of posi- 
tion, reduction of salary, loss of oppor- 
tunities for advancement, or deprivation 
of their usual assignments, responsibilities, 
and authority. 

The Association demands prompt and 
thoro investigation by the Committee on 
Academic Freedom which 
teachers have been intimidated or dis- 
charged for their efforts to teach the truth. 


of cases in 


(111] THe District or Cotumsia Ap- 
Riper—The National Edu- 
cation Association believes that great dan- 
the fundamental principles of 
democracy comes thru any attempt to 
suppress freedom of speech, teaching, in- 


PROPRIATION 


ger to 


quiry, or discussion. It opposes and con- 
demns the enactment of such legislation, 
national, state, or local, as has for its direct 
or implied purpose the abrogation of such 
civil liberties. It therefore urges on the 
Congress of the United States early repeal 
of the Rider attached to the Appropria- 
tion Bill of the District of Columbia, 
passed in June 1935, which limits free- 
dom of teaching in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


to War—The Na- 
Association definitely 
opposes war as a method of settling inter- 
national disputes and reaffirms its opposi- 
tion to compulsory military training in 
the public schools, in colleges, and in uni- 
versities. The Association further urges 
that, when military training is included 
in the curriculum it be under the direction 
and administration of regular school au- 
thorities. 


[IV] Oppostrion 


tional Education 


The Representative Assembly recom- 
mends the appointment of a National 
Education Association Peace Committee to 
devise ways and means of making this res- 
olution effective thru education. 


[V] InrER- AMERICAN CONFERENCE — 
The National Education Association ex- 
presses its approval of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 
in the Western Hemisphere, which will 
meet in its extraordinary session in Buenos 


Aires in the fall. 


[VI] YourH pivision IN THE UNITED 
States Orrice or Epucation—Data avail- 
able from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and from the United States census 
indicate that there are now millions of 
youth who are out of school and unem- 
ployed. The problem of transfer from 
schools to productive employment is a 
permanent one. The Association recom- 
mends the establishment by act of Con- 
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THE FOLLOWING letter which comes in 
as THE JOURNAL goes to press shows 
how teachers use JourNAL material to 
work at their problems: “Some two or 
three years ago our small school district 
was upside down with local politics; the 
rating was low; and there was complete 
disintegration. Thru a close study of 
the policies outlined in the Association’s 
platform, published in THe Journat, 
we were able to recapture our schools. 
We now rate among the best.” 
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gress of a permanent division for youth 
education and guidance in the United 
States Office of Education. Major purposes 
for the proposed division would be: 


[1] To coordinate into a single division 
the various agencies of the government 
intended to aid youth educationally. 

[2] To make studies to determine the 
employment needs of youth and the con- 
ditions of employed youth in industry. 

[3] To serve as a clearinghouse for in- 
formation affecting problems of youth. 

[4] To stimulate communities to make 
more effective provision for youth. 

[5] To provide effective guidance and 
vocational education to enable youth to 
qualify for employment. 

[6] To provide adequate financial aid 
for all needy youth to continue education 
until gainfully employed. 


for the establishment of 
this division, the Association recommends 
an immediate survey by the Office of 
Education to show the present status and 
the needs of youth in making adjust- 
ments to adult citizenship and employ- 
ment, and also of the facilities provided 
by communities and available to youth in 
making the transition from school to 
employment. 


As a basis 


[VII] Restoration oF EpucaTionaL 
ProcraMs—The National Education As- 
sociation urges complete restoration of full 
educational programs in those states that 
have suffered serious curtailment. 


[VIII] Feperat Ar ror Epucation— 
The National ‘Education Association re- 
affirms with emphasis its indorsement of 
the principle of federal aid for education. 
The Association urges upon the Congress 
of the United States early passage at the 
next session of such legislation as is em- 
bodied in Senate Bill 4793 introduced in 
the Second Session of the 74th Congress 
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entitled “A Bill to promote the general 
welfare thru the appropriation of funds 
to assist the states and territories in pro- 
viding more effective programs of public 
education.” 


[IX] Specta, CommitrEEs—Committee 
on Amending Charter—The National Ed- 
ucation Association commends the efforts 
of the Committee on Amending Charter 
and hereby directs the continuance of the 
committee and authorizes it to take imme- 
diate steps to secure necessary federal leg- 
islation for the simplified charter. 

Committee of Seven on Reorganization 
of the NEA—The National Education 
Association commends the work of the 
Committee of Seven on Reorganization 
and hereby directs the continuance of this 
committee. 


|X] INDEPENDENCE oF EpUcATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION—The As- 
sociation reaffirms its position with ref- 
erence to the necessity for independence of 
education in the administrative organiza- 
tion of the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. It herewith registers its opposi- 
tion to the administrative merging of edu- 
cation with functions generally classified 
as welfare services. The Association com- 
mends such welfare services, but believes 
that education and welfare work are dis- 
tinct functions and should be independ 
ently administered. 


[XI] Use or New Rapio Facirities— 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has held hearings as a basis for alloca- 
tions of short wave radio frequencies. 
These additional radio channels will be of 
great usefulness in the service of educa- 
tion. The National Education Association 
strongly urges the Federal Communica 
tions Commission to reserve suitable and 
ample bands of these unallocated natural 
resources for the exclusive use of organized 
nonprofit educational agencies. The Asso- 
ciation urges that educators seek to develop 
suitable technics and programs for utiliza- 
tion of these new facilities. 


[XII] Appreciation— The National 
Education Association expresses its appre- 
ciation of the hospitality and courtesy of 
the city of Portland thru its city school 
system, Chamber of Commerce, and other 
civic organizations. The Association also 
tenders appreciation to the press, to the 
National Broadcasting Company, to the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and to 
all who contributed to the success and 
pleasure of this convention —A my H. Hin- 
richs, Chairman; R. L. Hunt, Secretary.— 
Adopted at the Portland Convention of 
the Association, July 2, 1936. 
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National Education Association Officers, 193 6-37 


Orville C. Pratt, president, superintend- 
ent of schools, Spokane, Wash. 

Willard E. Givens, executive 
1201-16th St. N. W., 
mc. 

J. W. Crabtree, secretary emeritus, 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

R. E. 


ent of schools, Lima, Ohio 


secretary, 


Washington, 


Offenhauer, treasurer, superintend- 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS 

John Dewey, professor emeritus of philos- 
ophy, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 1506 Arapahoe St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Orville C. Pratt, president 

Agnes Samuelson, first vicepresident, state 
superintendent of 
Des Moines, Iowa 


public instruction, 
Joseph H. Saunders, chairman, Board of 

Trustees, superintendent of 
Newport News, Va. 


schools, 


R. E. Offenhauer, treasurer 

Caroline S. Woodruff, member by elec- 
tion, principal, State Normal School, 
Castleton, Vt. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Joseph H. Saunders, chairman 

Orville C. Pratt, president 

Joseph Marr Gwinn, professor of educa- 
tion, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Edgar G. Doudna, secretary, Board of 
Normal School 
Wis. 

A. L. Whittenberg, 2002 South 5th St., 
Springfield, Ill. 


Regents, Madison, 


VICEPRESIDENTS 


Agnes Samuelson, first vicepresident 
Willie A. Lawson, secretary, Arkansas 
Education Association, Little Rock 
Evlyn Chasteen, teacher, 536 32nd St., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Herman E. Hendrix, state superintend- 
ent of schools, Phoenix, Ariz. 

E. W. Butterfield, state commissioner of 
education, Hartford, Conn. 

Andrew Avery, county superintendent of 
schools, Bainbridge, Ga. 

M. P. Moe, executive secretary, Montana 
Education Association, Helena 

O. H. Plenzke, secretary, Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Madison 

Ernest H. Black, president, Oklahoma 
Education Association, Bristow 

Mattie S. Doremus, teacher, 365 12th Ave- 
nue, Paterson, N. J. 
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Marie Brotherson, teacher, 644 Ohio, Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 
W. L. 


Jeanerette, La. 


Colvin, principal, Highschool, 


STATE DIRECTORS 


Alabama—J. D. Williams, principal, Avon- 
dale School, Birmingham 

Alaska—Everett R. Erickson, head, De- 
partment of English, Alaska Public 
Schools, Juneau 

Arizona—T. G. Grieder, superintendent 
of schools, Winslow 

Arkansas—W. E. Phipps, state commis- 
sioner of education, Little Rock 

California—F. A. Henderson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Santa Ana 

Colorado—W. B. Mooney, executive sec- 
retary, Colorado Education Association, 
Denver 

Connecticut—Helen T. Collins, principal, 
Ezekiel Cheever School, New Haven 

Delaware—H. V. Holloway, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Dover 

District of Columbia—Edgar C. Higbie, 
president, Wilson Teachers College 

Florida—James S. Rickards, executive sec- 
retary, Florida Education Association, 
Tallahassee 

Georgia—M. D. Collins, state superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta 

Hawaiu—J. W. Garrett, executive secretary, 
Hawaii Education Association, Honoiulu 

Idaho—W. D. Vincent, superintendent of 
schools, Boise 

Iilinois—John W. Thalman, superintend- 
ent, Waukegan Township Secondary 
Schools, Waukegan 

Indiana—Charles O. Williams, secretary- 
treasurer, Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis 

Iowa—Fred D. Cram, associate professor 
of education, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls 

Kansas—F. L. Schlagle, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City 

Kentucky—W. S. Taylor, dean, College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Louisiana—J. N. Poche, supervisor, St. 
Charles Parish Schools, Hahnville 

Maine—William B. Jack, superintendent 
of schools, Portland 

Maryland—Eugene W. Pruitt, county su- 
perintendent of schools, Frederick 

Massachusetts — Annie C. Woodward, 
highschool teacher, Somerville 

Michigan—Grover Stout, principal, 1851 
West Grand Blvd., Detroit 

Minnesota—Daisy Brown, teacher, 407 
South 6th St., Stillwater 
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Mississippi—H.. _V. Cooper, superintend- 
ent of schools, Vicksburg 

Missouri—Thomas J. Walker, associate 
secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia 

Montana—M. P. Moe, executive secretary, 
Montana Education Association, Helena 

Nebraska —J. J. Guenther, chemistry 
teacher, Technical Highschool, Omaha 

Nevada—J. R. Warren, teacher, Billing- 
hurst Junior Highschool, Reno 

New Hampshire—Lyle Wilson Ewing, 
teacher, head of English Department, 
Claremont 

New Jersey—Raymond B. Gurley, prin- 
cipal, Barringer Highschool, Newark 


' New Mexico—D. N. Pope, acting secre- 


tary, New Mexico Educational Associa- 
tion, Santa Fe 

New York—Frederick Houk Law, chair- 
man, Department of English, Stuy- 
vesant Highschool, New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina—Guy B. Phillips, super- 
intendent of schools, Greensboro 

North Dakota—L. A. White, superin- 
tendent of schools, Minot 

Ohio—B. F. Stanton, superintendent of 
schools, Alliance 

Oklahoma—M. E. Hurst, physics instruc- 
tor, Central Highschool, Tulsa 

Oregon—Austin Landreth, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pendleton 

Pennsylvania—J. Herbert Kelley, execu- 
tive secretary, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, Harrisburg 

Rhode island—James F. Rockett, state 
director of education, Providence 

South Carolina—A. C. Flora, superintend- 
ent of schools, Columbia 

South Dakota—N. E. Steele, executive 
secretary, South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls 

Tennessee—S. L. Ragsdale, principal, 
Hume Highschool, Memphis 

Texas—Rush M. Caldwell, teacher, Wood- 
row Wilson Highschool, Dallas 

Utah—N. Howard Jensen, principal, Cen- 
tral School, Tooele 

Vermont—Joseph A. Wiggin, principal, 
Highschool, Brattleboro 

Virginia—Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, principal, 
Washington-Gatewood Schools, Norfolk 

Washington—Ernest W. Campbell, super- 
intendent of schools, Renton 

West Virginia—W. W. Trent, state super- 
intendent of free schools, Charleston 

Wisconsin—Amanda H. Schuette, director 
of commercial education, 220 South 
Van Buren St., Green Bay 

W yoming—H. H. Moyer, principal, High- 
school, Rawlins 
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The Horace Mann Centennial 


ments in our national history with the 

lives of men who gave them leader- 
ship. We refer to Washington as the 
founder of the Republic and to Lincoln as 
its savior. There is a third leader whose 
contribution to our national being is no 
less fundamental than that of Washington 
or Lincoln. They fostered and preserved the 
Union. The great humanitarian and pi- 
oneer educational evangelist, Horace 
Mann, taught the people to cherish and to 
cultivate that excellence and character 
without which democracy cannot endure. 

On July 1, 1837, Horace Mann, having 
given up a career in the profession of law 
and having resigned the presidency of the 
Massachusetts State Senate, became secre- 
tary of the newly-created Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. For twelve years 
Horace Mann held this secretaryship. With 
sustained personal dedication and the ut- 
most zeal he traveled about the state speak- 
ing to the people. He became a veritable 
crusader on behalf of educational oppor- 
tunity for the masses. 

Thru his leadership the common schools 
of Massachusetts were reorganized and the 
first tax-supported normal schools were es- 
tablished. He wrote annual reports that had 
the force of national documents. His Com- 
mon School Journal carried his philosophy 
and his ideals to every corner of America 
and even to other countries. As president of 
Antioch College in Ohio he continued to 
the end of his life his emphasis on char- 
acter and citizenship as the goals of edu- 
cation. 

In recognition of the fundamental con- 
tribution which Horace Mann made to the 
establishment and development of the 
American system of free schools, the Na- 
tional Education Association voted at its 
meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1929 that 
the Association should sponsor the Horace 
Mann Centennial in 1937. The purpose of 
the celebration is to renew in this genera- 
tion the ideals of free and universal public 
education as the foundation of democracy 
to which Horace Mann gave his life. 

The time has now come to proceed with 
specific plans for the celebration. The Com- 
mittee on the Horace Mann Centennial 
recommends: 


[« the custom to associate great achieve- 


Section I. CALENDAR oF EvENTs 


First, that on October 16, 1936, the cele- 
bration begin with the dedication of the 
statue of Horace Mann which is being 
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Ir ever there was a cause, if ever 
there can be a cause, worthy to be 
upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that 
the human heart can endure, it ts 
the cause of education—From 
“Thoughts from the Writings of 


Horace Mann.” 


erected on the campus of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, where Mann served 
as the first president. 

Second, that in February, 1937, the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association and_ the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, at their annual conventions, be re- 
quested to give particular attention to the 
life and work of Horace Mann. 

Third, that on May 4, 1937, there be ap- 
propriate exercises for Horace Mann’s 
birthday in all schools and on all levels of 
instruction. 

Fourth, that during May and June 1937 
the life of Horace Mann be universally 
used as a commencement theme in schools 
and colleges. 

Fifth, that on July 1, 1937, the conven- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion and its departments commemorate the 
anniversary on which Horace Mann took 
up his duties as secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 

Sixth, that during American Education 
Week in November 1937, the Centennial 
be brought to a climax in a nationwide ef- 
fort to bring the ideals of Horace Mann be- 
fore the people of the country. 

Seventh, that thru newspapers, maga- 
zines, and over the radio, information con- 
cerning the life of Horace Mann be dis- 
seminated thruout the country during the 
Centennial year. 

Eighth, that parent-teacher associations 
thruout the country be requested to de- 
vote at least one meeting during 1937 to 
a study of the life and educational ideals of 
Horace Mann. 

Ninth, that civic and professional groups 
give appropriate recognition at their meet- 
ings to the pioneer service of Horace Mann. 

Tenth, that the National Council of 
State Superintendents give appropriate 
recognition to Horace Mann as the leading 
pioneer state school officer in America. 

Eleventh, that each state education as- 
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sociation make plans for the celebration in 
its state including the publication of suit- 
able material and special addresses at the 
1937 conventions. 

Twelfth, that the life of Horace Mann 
be given particular attention in each teach- 
ers college and school of education thruout 
the country during 1937 in recognition of 
his work in establishing the first normal 
schools. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
CENTENNIAL 


SrcTIon II. 


First, that the Committee on the Horace 
Mann Centennial be continued and be au- 
thorized to take such further steps as may 
in its judgment be necessary to carry the 
Centennial to a successful conclusion. 

Second, that the Division of Publications 
of the National Education Association, in 
cooperation with the Centennial Commit- 
tee, be asked to prepare handbooks, posters, 
bibliographies, and other materials to be 
used in the Centennial. 

Third, that there be provided in the As- 
sociation’s budget for 1936-37 the sum of 
$1000 and for 1937-38 the sum of $10,000 
to be used for publications and promotion 
of the Centennial. 

Fourth, that THe Journat of the Na- 
tional Education Association be the official 
organ of the Centennial. 

The Committee further recommends 
that in reviewing the educational achieve- 
ments of a century, the Centennial shall 
emphasize the work remaining to be done 
in the development of a system of free pub- 
lic education which shall be in keeping 
with the principles advocated by Horace 
Mann. Much of what Horace Mann 
worked for is still in the future. The ideals 
which Mann advocated in the pioneer days 
are still emphasized in the platforms of our 
state and national associations. 

His spirit and influence live on in the 
purposes of the National Education Asso- 
ciation as set forth in the “Welcome” sign 
at headquarters: “To advance the interests 
of the teaching profession, promote the 
welfare of children, and foster the educa- 
tion of all the people.” 

The final words of Horace Mann’s last 
address in the baccalaureate at Antioch 
College remain a challenge today: “Be 
ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity.”—This report of the 
Committee on the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial was presented at the Portland conven- 


tion of the NEA. 
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NOTES ON CIVIC EDUCATION I 


Distinguishing Marks of the Good Citizen 


EACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS who set 
Ton to formulate programs of civic 
education are naturally obliged to 
deal with materials and courses of instruc- 
tion. They must decide what bodies of in- 
formation will be most needful to budding 
citizens. Their absorption with these prob- 
lems of courses, facts, and materials should 
not, however, lead to a neglect of the boys 
and girls for whose training the courses 
and materials are devised or to a neglect 
of the qualities of mind and spirit which 
the good and effective citizen must possess. 
No set of facts which one may acquire 
during any year or period will be adequate 
for the civic needs of later years. The in- 
formation one obtains today will not be 
sufficient to enable him to meet tomor- 
row’s problems. It may serve as a back- 
ground for future study and thinking, but 
if too exclusive dependence is placed upon 
the background, the future equipment will 
be lacking. It is important, therefore, that 
curriculum makers and teachers interested 
in political education should make a place 
for the development of character, attitudes, 
and specific habits. Before the educator 
outlines his courses, chooses his materials, 
and establishes his procedures, he should 
think definitely about the results in human 
terms which he wishes to achieve. 

Here are a number of qualities which 
we will surely expect to find in the man 
or woman who is to play a worthy part in 
the civic life of community, nation, world. 
They are qualities needed by the active, 
participating citizen as distinguished from 
the passive ones who feel that their duty 
is done when they obey the law and keep 
out of the way. 

[1] Sympathy—Unless one cares for 
others, enjoys their successes and is pained 
by their sorrows, there is no foundation for 
the building of good citizenship. Doing 
one’s part in the associated life does not 
consist of knowing what the effects of dif- 
ferent governmental policies will be. That 
is a part of it but only a part. It consists, 
or rather flows from, a wish that the com- 
mon good may prevail. One serves his coun- 
try only by contributing to the welfare of 
the people who dwell within it. The in- 
dividual, and there are many such, who is 
relatively untouched by emotions of hu- 
manity, mercy, sympathy, is as ineffective 
from the standpoint of democratic citizen- 
ship as an engine without fuel. Whatever 
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knowledge, historical or economic, he may 
possess will be of no avail. 

[2] Public spirit—Many are actuated 
by humane motives within the circle of 
personal relationships. In order that these 
generous sentiments may conduce to the 
common welfare, the circle must be en- 
larged. The citizen must come to look 
upon governmental organizations as in- 
strumentalities for the promotion of hu- 
man welfare. He must be conscious of 
community, state, nation, and of his obli- 
gation to work thru and for them. He must 
be community-minded and even world- 
minded. He must, in other words, be in- 
terested not only in individual human wel- 
fare but in the forms or agencies of human 
association thru which such it is promoted. 

[3] Constructiveness—This implies an 
element of faith. The cynic does not be- 
lieve in the possibility of doing good on a 
broad scale. For that reason he does not do 
good. The effective citizen in a democracy 
must have faith in the efficacy of doing 
good. 

[4] Power of selfcriticism—If one is to 
grow in the possession of truth; if he is to 
become wise enough to exercise compe- 
tently the duties which democratic citizen- 
ship imposes upon him, he must be willing 
to reexamine his ideas and beliefs. He must 
be suspicious of the conceptions which 
come easily and initially into his mind. He 
must be willing to subject his notions of 
fact and principle to searching and candid 
inquiry. He must be willing to study the 
other side before acting upon his opinions. 

[5] Tolerance—This quality is akin to 
that of selfanalysis which we have just 
noted, but it refers more specifically to the 
attitude one adopts toward others. One 
cannot play his part well in democratic life 
unless he is willing that other individuals 
and classes and groups should engage in 
the quest for truth in their own way; 
should come independently to whatever 
conclusions they may; should express their 
views with utmost freedom. 

[6] Freedom from dependency on 
symbols and labels—Slavery to labels ren- 
ders many a citizen impotent. One may 
read widely and understandingly. He may 
be sympathetic, tolerant, and public-spir- 
ited. And yet when it comes to action he 
may be herded into a groove by men with 


less public spirit than he possesses. Party 
loyalty may, for example, be the principle 
which determines his conduct. The intelli- 
gent and effective citizen must use a party 
merely as an instrument for the carrying 
out of purposes at which he arrives un- 
hampered by partisanship. He must be able 
to look beneath labels, symbols, and shib- 
boleths, in order that he may see reality. 





[7] Freedom from meaningless preju- 
dices; from fixed ideas and irrational con- 
victions such as in many cases become a 
mental possession before the age when re- 
sponsible judgments are possible. 

[8] An mind—A mental 
alertness which leads one beyond the rou- 
tine of everyday life into the wider realms 
of public affairs. 

[9] A technic suitable for the acquisi- 
tion of new knowledge—This includes 
habits of reading, thinking, and convers- 
ing. It includes the development of a tech- 
nic for coming into contact with the politi- 
cal, economic, and social thought of one’s 
own time. This is one of the most impor- 
tant of all the qualities which are being 
named. Without if one stagnates. No per- 
son can depend for civic efficiency upon 
knowledge acquired years ago. He must 
keep up to the minute. He must know 
how to do it. He must have discovered the 
means whereby he can be wellinformed 
from day to day and whereby he may come 
into contact with the moving current ,of 
the world’s thought. This is the character- 
istic which, if acquired, will give one the 
benefit of a continuing and continuous po- 
litical education—one which does not cease 
to operate on commencement day. 

[10] Historical perspective—A sane and 
balanced appraisal of contemporary events, 
movements, and thoughts requires that 
they be seen and weighed in relation to 
the developments of other days. 

The foregoing is not at all a complete or 
exclusive list of the characteristics which 
should mark the man or woman of sound 
political education. The several essential 
qualities are suggested merely as being 
particularly needful. The educator may 
well inquire how they may be made a part 
of the equipment of the boys and girls in 
his charge. How may they be encouraged 
during the early years? Which of them 
may be introduced later and how? These 
are among the questions which must be 
left for later consideration. 


inquiring 
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Better Reading Instruction 


This section of THe Journat is based on the November 1935 “Re- 
search Bulletin” entitled “Better Reading Instruction,” prepared by 
Dr. Ivan A. Booker, assistant director of research, National Educa- 
tion Association. Material from the bulletin, which has been widely 
used thruout the country, 1s here reprinted in the belief that if 
during 1936-37 the schools of America would concentrate on the 
better teaching of reading, there would be progress at a most vital 
point. This would mean to the student a higher selfdiscipline both 
in oral and written expression. It could easily mean a large contribu- 
tion to home life if emphasis were placed on home libraries and 
reading aloud in the family circle. Emphasis on public speaking, 
including special classes for adults, could greatly enrich the civic 
life of the community and could be related to the movement for 
public forums—Joy Eimer Morean. 


HE ABILITY to read is a basic accom- 

plishment scarcely less important for 

a child in the modern world than 
learning to walk and talk. The social order 
as it exists today relies on reading more 
than we often realize. Deprive mankind 
of the ability to read and all written rec- 
ords become useless. Without it, property 
rights, contracts, and every other social and 
economic agreement can be attested only 
by word of mouth. Without it, literature 
becomes meaningless, history is legend, 
and science an occult mystery passed on 
from master to apprentice. 

Teachers in the elementary schools are 
searching constantly for better methods of 
teaching reading. The following questions, 
taken from teachers’ actual inquiries, are 
typical: 

How can children be kept interested in learning 
to read? 

How can pupils be trained to make regular 


and rhythmic eye-movements? 
What is the best method of teaching phonics? 
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How can pupils be taught to grasp the central 
thought of a paragraph or selection? 

How can rate of reading be increased? 

Where can I get references to help me find 
interesting materials? 

Two fruitful sources of information on 
questions such as these are [a] the prac- 
tices of successful teachers, and [b] recom- 
mendations from the literature on reading 
instruction. The material from which this 
feature is drawn represents an analysis of 
1356 books and articles on reading and re- 
ports on classroom practice from 1527 
highly competent teachers representing 203 
schools or school systems in 43 states. 

Uses of this material—Altho addressed 
specifically to teachers of reading in the 
first six grades, this material should be use- 
ful also to teachers in Grades VII and 
VIII, to those teaching in junior high- 
schools, to administrative and supervisory 
officers concerned with the improvement 
of reading instruction, and to curriculum 
committees at work on courses of study 
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in reading. Each section might well serve 
as the basis for discussion in faculty meet- 
ings. 

The administration and supervision of 
the reading program—Judging from the 
practices of 203 school systems in which 
reading instruction is known to be strong, 
reading is taught as a separate subject in 
virtually all school systems. In nearly all 
cases, it is taught as a separate subject in 
every grade from one to six. From 75 to 
80 minutes a day are ordinarily given to 
reading instruction in Grade I, the amount 
decreasing to about 30 to 40 minutes a day 
in Grade VI. Extensive use is being made 
of combined periods in which provision is 
made for reading instruction, supervised 
study, undirected study of reading assign- 
ments, and free reading. Relatively few 
teachers give full time or even a majority 
of their time to reading instruction, except 
in Grades V and VI where departmentali- 
zation is more common than in the lower 
grades. Practices vary greatly with respect 
to systems of instruction being followed. 

The general objectives in reading, from 
the pupil’s point of view, are, first, to learn 
to read; and, second, to read to learn. To 
reach these goals, the pupil, during his ele- 
mentary-school career, passes thru four 
rather definite stages of growth which, 
properly interpreted, may serve as helpful 
teaching guides. These periods were de- 
fined by a Committee on Reading of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa 
tion (2), as follows: 


[1] The preparatory period (kindergarten and 
early part of the first grade) to provide the child 
with whatever background experiences and vo- 
cabulary training he needs before reading in- 
struction begins 

[2] The period of initial instruction (first 
grade) in which the child is introduced to read- 
ing as a thought-getting process and learns to 
read independently simple passages in primers or 
first readers 

[3] The period of rapid improvement in read- 
ing ability (normally in Grades II and II) dis- 
tinguished by the establishment of correct eye- 
movement habits, rapid growth in word recog- 
nition, and marked improvement in all the atti- 
tudes, habits, and skills used in oral and silent 
reading 

[4] The period of wide reading (Grades IV, 
V, and VI) in which the pupil cultivates a variety 
of reading interests and tastes, begins to evaluate 
what he reads, further improves his basic read- 
ing habits, learns to find and use books effectively, 
and uses reading to extend and enrich his ex- 
periences 


Part I of this feature is concerned with 
reading instruction during the first two 
stages of growth. The remaining sections 
apply to teaching practices in all the ele- 
mentary grades, but more particularly to 
those followed during the third and fourth 
growth periods. Figures in parentheses 
refer to references given on p1g2. 
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BETTER READING INSTRUCTION 


Part I: Laying the Foundation 
in Reading 





HE PREPARATORY PERIOD 


Specific aims—The National Com- 
mittee on Reading mentioned on the 
preceding page also suggested the specific 
aims appropriate for each period (2, p27 
Thus the child during the preparatory 
period should acquire: 


! 


[1] Wide 


interests; 


experience, along the lines of his 
him to 
understand the stories and activities about which 


he will read 


experience which will enable 


[2] Reasonable facility in the use of ideas, 
in conversation, and in doing simple reasoning 
[3] Sufficient command of simple English sen- 
tences to speak with ease and freedom 
[4] A relatively wide speaking vocabulary 
[5] Accuracy in enunciation and 
tion 


pronuncia- 


[6] A genuine desire to read 


Use of a pre-primer period—Altho the 
development of reading readiness is one 
of the major purposes of kindergarten 
training, first-grade teachers also are in- 
terested in the problem, for often they 
must delay formal instruction for a while 
and encourage development along the lines 
indicated above. 

Activities of this period include: 

[1] Providing various experiences .as a basis 
for stories; ¢.g., trips and excursions, toys, pets, 
parties, and activity projects of various types 

[2] Making charts about children’s own ex- 
periences 

[3] Use of action words and sentences 

{4] Matching words with pictures and objects 
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[5] Story telling and dramatization 

[6] Display and discussion of pictures 

[7] Use of workbooks and other seat work 

{8] Learning the names of labeled objects in 
the room 

[9] Learning nursery rhymes 

[10] Following printed directions 

{i1] Drawing; handwork; making booklets 

[12] Singing and rhythm games 

[13] Informal conversation and play 

[14] Flash-card exercises 

[15] Looking at books in the “reading corner”’ 


When should reading instruction begin? 
Among symptoms which teachers should 
watch for in determining reading readi- 
ness are: 


[1] Attitudes: Joy in the use of books; sense 
of responsibility toward group activities; spirit of 
cooperation; carefulness in handling books; respect 
for other people’s books; interest in the environ- 
ment of home, school, and community; realization 
of the pleasures and values found in reading; self- 
reliance and persistence in carrying out activities 
begun. 

2] Knowledge: Rich fund of meanings related 
to child interests; knowledge of several simple 
stories, some folklore, nursery rhymes and poems. 
3] Abilities: To express meanings or desires 
in good oral sentences; to listen attentively to 
rhymes and stories and comprehend them; to re- 
tell a story told or read to the group; to recall 
experiences; to supply missing words in familiar 
rhymes and stories; to anticipate what comes next 
in stories; to dramatize simple stories; to follow 
oral directions; to classify pictures or other ob- 
jects; to recognize reading situations—signs, labels, 
names of objects, own name, titles of pictures, etc. 





It is generally agreed that reading in- 
struction should be postponed until the 
child’s mental age is at least six or per- 
haps six and one-half years. It is im- 
portant, too, that he be free from defects 
of vision or hearing. Several good tests of 
reading readiness are available. Intelligence 
tests for pre-school children (8) are useful 
in determining their mental maturity. 


Tue Periop oF INiTIAL INsTRUCTION 


Specific aims (2, p35-36; 8, pxl-xliti)— 
During this period rapid progress should 
be made in: 


[1] Associating meanings with symbols 

[2] Developing a thoughtful reading attitude 

[3] Interpreting simple passages, thus securing 
new experiences thru reading and enlarging the 
meanings of familiar words 

[4] Acquiring a sight vocabulary 

[5] Developing independence in the recognition 
of simple but unfamiliar words 

[6] Establishing correct basic habits, such as 
speed and accuracy in word recognition, a wide 
span of recognition, regular progress along the 


lines, and accurate return sweeps of the eyes from 
the end of one line to the beginning of the next 


Abilities developed in first-grade classes 
—Three-fourths of the successful first- 
grade teachers reporting on their practices, 
listed as goals of achievement, ability to: 

[1] Recognize words in groups, /.¢., 
or thought units 


in phrases 


[2] Recognize both words and _ word-groups 
more quickly 

| 3] Follow printed directions 

[4] Recognize words of which the pupil al- 
ready knows the meaning 

[5] Get the meaning of new words from con- 
text 





[6] Find the answer to fact questions 
[7] Observe punctuation marks 


The approach to reading—Studies in 
educational psychology show that words 
are not recognized by first noting sep- 
arately each letter, then grasping the mean- 
ing. For that reason, the alphabet method 
of approach is not the natural one. Like- 
wise, children recognize whole sentences, 
and sometimes groups of sentences, more 
easily than single words or phrases. 

This should not be interpreted to mean 
that pupils do not need to learn the alpha- 
bet. Individual letters and their sounds are 
important, but they are to be learned after 
the child has made considerable progress 
in learning to read simple passages. 

Teaching children to read printed ma- 
terials before they read written sentences 
is a practice widely favored. Moreover, 
there is considerable evidence that teach- 
ing children only to print while in the 
primary grades, that is, to use manuscript 
writing, results in more rapid progress in 
reading. Several advantages are claimed 
for this method of writing. We are con- 
cerned here, not with the merits of man- 
uscript writing as a system of writing, but 
only with its effect on reading. That this 
effect is wholesome seems to be an estab- 
lished fact. 

A limited amount of experimentation 
has been done on the influence of the use 
of the typewriter on beginning reading. 
The excellent results in reading obtained 
in these experiments seem to justify fur- 
ther trial use of this method. 

Specific suggestions on method—During 
the pre-primer period, children learn to 
recognize a number of words at sight—at 
least their own names, the names of other 
children in the room, the names of cer- 
tain objects in the classroom and in their 
immediate environment, and certain action 
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words entering into their play. First of all, 
they read from the bulletin board, the 
blackboard, and elsewhere in connection 
with their work and play. The teacher be- 
gins to “talk” to them by printing on the 
blackboard her greetings, directions, and 
plans for the day. Later she uses a special 
period for directed reading. 

In presenting material to beginners, 
Hahn (8, pri-14) recommends a general 
procedure consisting of four steps: the in- 
troductory reading of the whole story; a 
practice period; rereading and using the 
story for a specific purpose; and individual 
and group activities. 

After the children have read the whole 
selection silently from beginning to end 
and have grasped the thought, practice on 
words and phrases is necessary for many 
children before they can reread the story 
fluently by themselves. Sometimes this is 
given during the same class period as the 
introductory reading; sometimes in a later 
show-me-the- 
word-that-says, action games, flash-cards, 
and exercises in identifying words in new 


period. Games involving 


arrangements and combinations are among 
the many types of practice which may be 
provided. 

Following the practice on words and 
phrases, pupils should be prepared to re- 
read the story for individual or class en- 
joyment, for the entertainment of others 
outside the class, or to acquire specific in- 
formation to be used in carrying out re- 
lated activities. 

As a final step, individual or group ac- 
tivities are provided in which the pupil 
makes use of the vocabulary in new read- 
ing situations. The use of workbooks or 
mimeographed seat work, construction, 
drawing, dramatization, games, and nu- 
merous other activities can be used to sup- 
plement the regular reading lesson. 

Phonics—Nearly all authorities in read- 
ing agree that children should have a cer- 
tain amount of practice in word analysis, 
that is, phonetic training. The better prac- 
tice seems to be to postpone phonetic in- 
struction until considerable progress in 
reading has been made. Phonetic training 
is relatively ineffective during the first 
half of Grade I. A sight vocabulary of 50 
to 100 words is an essential prerequisite. 

Special difficulties in beginning reading 
—Word-by-word reading stands out as the 
problem most frequently encountered by 
the primary teachers who reported on their 
practices. To eliminate this tendency, 
teachers mention the following devices: 

[1] Provide phrase drills; [2] have pupils read 
silently first to get the thought, then orally; [3] 
mark off, in some way, appropriate thought units; 
[4] use easy materials; [5] have pupils read, 


then repeat from memory what was read; [6] 
have preparatory word study; [7] give pupils a 


motive for reading—let them read to find out 
something; [8] commend pupils for reading in a 
conversational way; [9] emphasize speed; and 
[10] encourage pupils to look ahead, to use a 
wider eye-voice span. 

Several devices were mentioned repeat- 
edly in connection with oral reading dif- 
ficulties; for example: 

[1] Extensive practice in both silent and oral 
reading; [2] the use of easy material; [3] gen- 
uine audience situations; [4] reading for a defi- 
nite purpose; [5] thoro preparation before read- 
ing; [6] training in phonetics; and [7] correction 
of faulty habits of English usage. 


Difficulties centering around word recog- 
nition often are eliminated by extensive 
reading of easy material, flash-card drills, 
word games, keeping word lists, and exer- 
cises in noting likenesses and differences. 
The two devices used most in teaching 
pupils to cope with new words are |a] 
drill in getting new words from context, 
and [|b] training and drill in phonics. 
Special attention to initial and final let- 
ters; the use of pictures and picture dic- 
tionaries; recognizing known words with- 
in longer, unknown words; and the de- 
velopment of pupils’ selfconfidence are 
other important methods used in develop- 
ing word recognition. 

A common difficulty in the early stages 
of reading is the tendency to interpret let- 
ters of words in reverse order, for example, 
confusing “was” and “saw.” While this 
tendency has been thought by some to be 
associated with left-handedness, recent 
studies show that apparently the difficulty 
is one experienced in some measure by 
nearly all children. Some methods of elim- 
inating reversals mentioned by successful 
teachers were: 


[1] Give training in the discrimination of form, 
size, and color; [2] play games involving left 
[3] increase phonetic train- 
ing, with emphasis on initial letters; [4] reduce 
the amount of silent reading and increase oral 
reading; [5] teach pupils to typewrite first; and 
[6] provide kinesthetic practice exercises. 


to right responses; 


Kinesthetic practice exercises are carried 
out in the following manner. The trouble- 
some word is written on the blackboard. 
The pupil traces it several times, pro- 
nouncing it as he does so until he thinks 
he can write it from memory immediately 
and at intervals thereafter. Two important 
elements should be noted: First, the pupil 
pronounces the word while tracing over it 
—not the letters in the word. Second, the 
pupil reproduces the word from memory, 
not from copy. 

In eliminating undesirable habits, such 
as vocalization (lip movement) or line 
following, setting up the correct ideal and 
praise for worthy achievement are of pri- 
mary importance. Individual progress 
charts are often used to advantage. To de- 
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crease vocalization, some teachers have 
pupils place fingers on lips, use sentence 
flash-cards, provide more silent reading 
and less oral reading, or emphasize speed 
of reading. The use of line markers is by 
far the most common device used~to pre- 
vent pupils from pointing out each word. 
Another simple device to prevent pointing 
is to have the book held in both hands. 
The use of line markers, and reading from 
charts following a pointer, are favorite 
methods of obtaining regular progress 
along the line and accurate return sweeps 
from the end of one line to the beginning 
of the next. 

Reading comprehension is improved by 
having pupils read to find out something 
definite; silent reading followed by some 
form of selfexpression such as dramatiza- 
tion or drawing; read-and-do exercises, and 
opportunities for enriched experiences. 
Flash-card exercises and exercises in find- 
ing words and phrases quickly on the page 
are widely used in increasing the eye span. 
Memorization is prevented by presenting 
the words of familiar stories in a variety 
of new arrangements and combinations. 
Interest in reading can be developed, 
among other ways, by providing an 
abundance of attractive materials, making 
reading a pleasant experience, and by mak- 
ing reading necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of something the child wishes to do. 
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BETTER READING INSTRUCTION 


Part Il: Successful Methods 
of Teaching Reading 


ArT II pEALs with reading instruction 

in the various grades from I to VI, 

presenting side by side the teaching 

objectives and classroom practices followed 

in the several grades, thus making it pos- 

sible for teachers to make intergrade com- 
parisons. 

Objectives of the reading program— 
Specific objectives for use during the stages 
of growth known as the preparatory period 
and the period of initial instruction have 
already been given in Part I. Those out- 
lined by the National Committee on Read- 
ing (2, Part I, p46 and 56-57) for the two 
remaining periods identified with elemen- 
tary grades are as follows: 


Specific aims during the period of rapid 
growth in fundamental attitudes, habits, 
and skills— 


[1] To provide a rich variety of reading ex- 
perience 

[2] To stimulate keen interest in reading 
wholesome books and the habit of reading in- 
dependently for pleasure and information 

[3] To secure rapid growth in habits of in- 
telligent interpretation 

[4] To increase the rate and accuracy of both 
oral and silent reading 

[5] To develop desirable habits of interpretative 
oral reading 

[6] To continue training in the skilful use of 
books, and introduce pupils to the use of libraries 


Specific aims of the period of wide read- 
ing— 

[1] To provide rich and varied experiences thru 
reading in practically every field of thought and 
experience for which pupils are prepared—history, 
biography, geography, travel, science, and art 

2] To strengthen interest in entertaining, in- 
structive, and worthwhile reading 

3] To secure continued growth in habits of 
intelligent interpretation corresponding to the 
greater maturity which pupils have attained 

[4] To further improve and refine the habits of 
recognition in both oral and silent reading; par- 
ticularly, to increase the rate of silent reading 

[5] To improve the quality of oral interpre- 
tation and establish correct standards for various 
oral-reading situations 

[6] To develop skill in the use of books, in- 
cluding the use of dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
other references, and to acquaint pupils further 
with the intelligent use of library facilities 


Proper balance between oral and silent 
reading—Until a few years ago, oral read- 
ing was overemphasized in the great ma- 
jority of schools. Since silent reading is the 
type that pupils will use most, the greater 
part of their training should be in silent 
reading. 

Oral reading is properly emphasized 
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until the pupil’s rate of reading begins 
to approach his normal rate of speech. 
With a certain amount of training in silent 
reading from the beginning, the amount 
increasing from month to month, this 
point should be reached before the pupil 
is ready for the fourth grade. From that 
time forward, emphasis should be placed 
on silent reading. Otherwise, the pupil’s 
silent reading is likely to be identical with 
his oral reading so far as the mechanics 
are concerned, the only difference being 
that he whispers the words to himself in- 
stead of speaking them aloud. 

Many authorities believe that schools 
should reinstate a sound program of oral 
reading instructions (16; 22). They point 
out that oral reading assures the accurate 
association of printed words and word 
sounds, creates a firmer bond between 
words and ideas, aids the child in spelling, 
tests understanding, develops appreciation 
for beauty in English expression, develops 
a pleasing speaking voice, establishes 
proper voice control, and involves impor- 
tant social interests and relationships. 

The development of the fundamental 
reading habits—In the lower grades in- 
struction ordinarily is focused on the de- 
velopment of such fundamental habits as: 

[1] Word recognition—A number of 
early studies demonstrated that words 
(and sometimes phrases) rather than let- 
ters are the natural units of recognition. 
In any reading situation, the individual’s 
recognition span is determined in part by 
his general ability and reading skills, and 
in part by his interest in, and acquaintance 
with, the subjectmatter. Even among 
adults, one person can read mathematics 
like fiction, another science, or someone 
else history. 

[2] Vocabulary development—Authori- 
ties are quite generally agreed that definite 
vocabulary training should supplement op- 
portunities for growth which are afforded 
by children’s incidental experiences and 
activities. (7) Some would make this train- 
ing an integral part of a normal reading 
situation, using a variety of specially 
planned materials to introduce pupils to 
new words and their meanings, but always 
keeping the words in context. Others favor 
a certain amount of word drill and analysis 
of words more or less in isolation. Progress 
in building a reading vocabulary is slow 

in the beginning; one writer believes that 


children in the low first grade should not 
be expected to learn more than two new 
words per day. In Grades IV, V, and VI, 
children should learn from 1000 to 4000 
words beyond the conversational learning 
of home, school, and street. 

Other investigators have discovered im- 
portant facts about the way children learn 
new words, for example: 


[a] Length of a word is not an important factor 
in determining its difficulty. 

[b] Frequency of use as indicated by word 
lists, such as those of Gates or Thorndike, is not 
closely related to the difficulty of words for the 
learner. 

[c] Pupils frequently confuse words having 
similar similar endings, the 
general contour, or the ending of one word sim- 
ilar to the beginning of another. 


beginnings, same 


[d] The meaning which a word has for the 
child is particularly important in word learning. 
[e] Pupils often identify words by fixing at- 
tention on some minute detail, such as a tall 


middle letter, the dot over an “i,” or the tail of 


is, 

[f] Names of objects which would seem to be 
of great interest to children are not always easy 
for them to learn. 

[g] Distribution of practice periods is impor- 
tant in securing retention. The first repetition 
should come within 24 hours after a word is first 
presented, and at intervals thereafter until recog- 
nition is established. Pupils remember about 70 
percent of new words encountered for 24 hours 
but only about 50 percent if there is no repetition 
within 96 hours. 

[h] Pupils improve rapidly with practice in 
their ability to learn new Words. One group learned 
nearly twice as many new words on the fifth day 
as on the first. 


[3] “Crutches”—Ability to read silently 
without pointing, using line-markers, mov- 
ing the lips, or resorting to the use of other 
“crutches” is another of the fundamental, 
or basic, reading skills. Efficient silent 
reading habits cannot be established until 
such artificial devices are abandoned. 
Methods of breaking up such habits are 
suggested in Part I of this feature, p187. 

[4] Correct eye-movement habits—As 
one reads, the eyes move along the line in 
a series of rapid shifts and momentary 
pauses. The shifts are lightning-like move- 
ments, so rapid that the eye sees nothing 
until it comes to rest. The pauses, called 
fixations, altho differing greatly in length, 
usually average about three-tenths of a sec- 
ond. When reading is done efficiently, the 
eye-movements are regular and the return 
sweep from the end of one line to the 
beginning of the next is made quickly and 
accurately. Poor reading, on the other 
hand, is marked by a large number of fix- 
ations or pauses; the movements are quite 
irregular—first to right, then to the left to 
look again at some word passed by—and 
on the return sweep, the eye often fails to 
find the beginning of the next line. 
Grades I, II, and III stand out as the 
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important ones in establishing correct eye- 
movement habits. Classroom teachers, of 
course, cannot determine with absolute 
accuracy the eye-movement habits of their 
pupils. Buswell suggests a practical tech- 
nic, however, for discovering gross irreg- 
ularities (5, p1z42-47). Whenever faulty 
eye-movement habits are discovered, teach- 
ers should regard them as symptoms of 
some fundamental difficulty—not as causes 
of poor reading. 

[5] Reading as thought-getting—An- 
other fundamental in silent reading is the 
habit of looking upon reading as a 
thought-getting process. Unless emphasis 
is placed on sentence interpretation instead 
of on word recognition, word-calling in- 
stead of true reading can be expected. 

The improvement of rate of reading— 
Very few people, children or adults, read 
at their own maximum rates. Rate can be 
improved considerably in most classrooms 
without loss in comprehension thru the 
use of flash-card drills and short exposure 
exercises of other types, speed drills, and 
extensive practice with easy or familiar 
materials, thru the development of larger 
reading vocabularies and greater familiar- 
ity with language forms, thru the elimina- 
tion of vocalization, line following, and 


other faulty reading habits, and thru the 


keeping of individual progress charts. 

Among factors known to exercise con- 
siderable control over the individual’s rate 
of reading are size of vocabulary; power of 
comprehension; familiarity with the field; 
the reader’s purpose; ability to concentrate; 
rate of fixation-accommodations; and speed 
of association. 

The improvement of comprehension 
may be accomplished by: 

[1] Improvement of the reading vocabulary; 
[2] emphasis on meaning vs. mechanics in oral- 
reading instruction; [3] training in reading with 
a definite rhythm of expression, #.¢., in thought 
units; [4] development of the habit of always 
reading for a specific purpose; [5] practice in 
reading for a variety of purposes; [6] frequent 
use of tests and the keeping of individual progress 
charts; and [7] instruction and practice in finding 
the central thought, following directions, answer- 
ing fact questions, reproducing as many ideas as 
possible from a selection read, and outlining, or 
otherwise organizing, ideas gained from reading. 


Special types of reading lessons—Nearly 
all teachers in all grades give special les- 
sons on the proper use and care of books 
and, except in Grade I, on the use of the 
index and table of contents. Instruction on 
the use of glossaries and dictionaries is 
often given in the third grade and usually 
in all grades beyond the third (28; 29). 
Encyclopedias are used, for the most part 
in Grades IV, V, and VI. Very little in- 
struction on the use of card catalogs and 


library guides is given except in Grades 
V and VI. 

Lesson plans—The use of some type of 
definite lesson plan is all but universal 
among the teachers who took part in this 
study. Some use lesson plans of more than 
one type, for example, a plan for a month’s 
work and plans for each day. The lesson 
plan most in favor is the one outlining 
a unit of work covering an indefinite 
period of time. Next in popularity is the 
weekly lesson plan; then the daily plan. 
Semester plans and monthly plans are used 
rather infrequently. Sometimes the writ- 
ten plan may be only a statement such as 
“Have pupils read ———— Reader, pages 
85-87; use test questions, page 175.” 

Lesson plans vary according to the read- 
ing situation. In any good plan, however, 
[1] the material is focused on specific out- 
comes; [2] it lists the material to be used; 
[3] it outlines the activities to be carried 
out; [4] it suggests the sequence to be 
followed; [5] it often carries a few im- 
portant questions or items of special in- 
formation; [6] it is relatively brief, legible, 
and so well organized that it can be fol- 
lowed readily. 

Uses made of central libraries—Going 
to the library to select books for home 
reading is the type of library activity re- 
ported most frequently. Library periods 
under the direction of a trained librarian, 
free reading periods in the library, story 
hours, and periods in which stories are 
read to children are other plans often 
mentioned. ° 

Interest in outside reading may be stim- 
ulated by: [1] interesting book displays; 
[2] pupils’ recommendations to each other; 
[3] referring pupils to stories similar to 
one they like; [4] use of contests; [5] 
reading part of a story, then making it 
available; [6] book reports; [7] develop- 
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ing interest in a topic so pupils will seek 
information on it; and [8] the use of re- 
wards. 

Several teachers mentioned the use of 
reading clubs to stimulate interest in out 
side reading. These are organized like 
other school clubs, with pupil officers and 
the teacher as sponsor. The club meets 
at intervals, usually once a week, and 
pupils report to each other on the books 
they have been reading, read orally their 
favorite selection, or perhaps dramatize a 
story. 

Methods of checking on outside reading 
—Both oral and written reports become 
increasingly useful from the first grade to 
the sixth. In the upper grades teachers 
make greater use of checkups with li- 
brarians and watch recitations more close- 
ly for evidences of outside reading. Tests 
on outside reading, especially end-of- 
semester tests, are not generally employed. 
The conference with parents on pupils’ out 
side reading is a popular device for occa- 
sional use, but few teachers use this 
method frequently except in the lower 
grades. The report to the class is used more 
or less frequently by nearly every teacher 
in every grade. 

Relating reading to other subjects—The 
subjects with which reading was most 
often correlated by the teachers reporting 
were the social studies, English, arithmetic, 
and hygiene. On the average, about 40 
minutes a week was given to reading in 
connection with hygiene, about 50 minutes 
per week to reading and arithmetic, and 
about 65 minutes per week to reading and 
English. The average amount ui time de- 
voted to reading instruction in conjunc 
tion with the social studies increased from 
grade to grade—from about 70 minutes 


/ 
per week in Grade I to 135 minutes per 


week in Grade VI. 
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Materials of Instruction 





EACHERS are not always permitted to 
use the textbooks they prefer, but 
the trend is toward greater depend- 

ence on teachers’ judgments in this impor- 
tant matter. Where textbooks are adopted 
locally, teachers usually are called upon for 
assistance. 

Reading materials need not be evaluated 
merely on the basis of general impressions 
and unsupported opinions. Books can be 
compared with each other quite objectively 
and judged according to a number of defi- 
nite and reliable standards. 

Among the most common defects in 
reading textbooks are: that they are not 
adapted to children’s interests or expe- 
riences, that the vocabulary is too large, 
and that they are poorly illustrated. 

According to research studies, the best 
books for children have the following qual- 
ities: [1] attractive physical makeup, [2] 
interesting selections, [3] balance from the 
standpoint of variety of types of selections, 
[4] literary merit, [5] appropriate vocab- 
ulary and sentence structure, and [6] cor- 
rect typography. 


[1] Attractive physical makeup—Chil- 
dren like brightly colored bindings, in- 
teresting titles, numerous illustrations, pic- 
tures involving humor and action, good 
margins, legible type, and not too much 
material on a page. 


[2] Interesting selections—Children -are 
especially interested in stories involving 
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action, adventure, surprise, beauty, humor, 
and remarkable achievement. If these qual- 
ities are present, stories of all types— 
myths, folk-lore, fiction, and the like— 
appeal to them. Generally speaking, they 
prefer prose to poetry. They like stories 
about animals or about children. 


[3] Balance—Books with various types 
of selections are more attractive than those 
of uniform style. 


[4] Literary merit—The material should 
extend and enrich experience, create new 
interests, or develop new appreciations. 


[5] Appropriate vocabulary and sentence 
structure—The vocabulary should cover 
as wide a range as possible without going 
beyond the pupils’ ability. Since about 35 
repetitions of new words are required for 
mastery, new words should be repeated 
often. Vocabulary and sentence structure 
should be appropriate for the grade level 
of the pupils. 

The findings from more than thirty vo- 
cabulary studies are now available for the 
guidance of those concerned with textbook 
selection. Three of the best known word 
lists are: 

Association for Childhood Education. The Vo- 
cabulary of Children before Entering the First 
Grade. Washington, D. C., the Association, 1928. 
36p. 

Gates, Arthur I. Reading Vocabulary for the 


Primary Grades. rev. ed. N. Y. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. 30p. 





Thorndike, Edward L. The Teacher’s Word 
Book. rev. ed. N. Y. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. 182p. 

[6] Correct typography—White paper 
without gloss is considered best for chil- 
dren’s books. The type face should be 
legible. The type should be large enough 
to prevent eye-strain, and somewhat larger 
for children in the primary grades than 
for older pupils. According to standards 
widely accepted, first-grade books should 
be in 18- to 24-point type and those for 
later grades in nothing smaller than 12- 
point type. Fatigue is said to increase rap- 
idly as size of type is reduced. Lines should 
not be too long, and the smaller the print 
the shorter the line should be. 


Library facilities—A majority of super- 
visors prefer classroom libraries to central 
school libraries, at least in the first four 
grades. The practice is widely followed of 
obtaining from some central library 18 to 
24 books at a time for classroom use. 
Teachers who make this arrangement 
usually obtain books about six times a year. 
Teachers whose work is outstanding keep 
a generous supply of reading materials in 
their classrooms. In the present study the 
average numbers of books suitable for gen- 
eral reading ranged from 62 in Grade I to 
106 in Grade VI. The total number of 
books, including supplementary readers 
and reference books, ranged from an aver- 
age of 217 in Grade I to 393 in Grade VI. 
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sentative, reading tests constructed by 

teachers for use only in their own 
classrooms are used by nearly all teachers 
in all grades. Nearly two-thirds of the first- 
and second-grade teachers and more than 
three-fourths of the teachers in Grades III 
to VI also use standardized reading tests. 
In about one-fourth of the cases, citywide 
tests are administered, that is, tests con- 
structed by supervisory officers, with or 
without the assistance of teachers, for use 


[= as the present study is repre- 


in all the schools in the system. In about 
10 percent of the cases, tests are con- 
structed by the principal, or a committee 
of teachers, for use in all comparable class- 
rooms in the same building. These facts 
suggest the important place that testing 
occupies in the reading program. 

Number of tests given per year—In gen- 
eral, standardized tests are given two or 
three times a year, informal tests weekly. 

The administration of reading tests— 
Standardized tests are used in the great 
majority of cases in a uniform testing pro- 
gram involving the whole school system. 
In about one-fourth of the cases, stand- 
ardized tests are used in uniform test pro- 
grams; and, in addition, teachers use them 
more or less extensively in their teaching. 

When uniform testing programs are be- 
ing carried out, 50 to 60 percent of the 
teachers reporting say that they themselves 
are responsible for administering the 
standardized tests. In 15 to 20 percent of 
the cases, the tests are administered by the 
principal or superintendent, and in about 
10 percent, by supervisors. 

Types of test exercises which teachers 
find most helpful—Except in the first 
grade, completion and multiple-choice 
tests are rated as the most valuable types 
of informal classroom tests, with true-false 
and matching exercises ranking third and 
fourth, respectively. In the first grade, 
matching exercises are rated as the most 
helpful type; then true-false, multiple- 
choice, and completion in the order named. 
The essay test is rated below other types. 

Uses made of test scores—An average 
of 55 to 65 percent. of the teachers in the 
various grades enter the scores from certain 
reading tests as part of the pupils’ perma- 
nent records. Others present test scores 
graphically to pupils to show individual 
achievement and progress of the class. 

How test results are most helpful—The 
use of tests in diagnosing reading difficul- 
ties is given the highest average rank by 
the teachers in all six grades. Other ways 
in which reading tests are helpful are: 
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Determining 
Reading Achievement 


classifying pupils according to reading 
achievement, determining the initial abil- 
ity of pupils in order to plan classroom 
work to best advantage, establishing goals 
of achievement, motivating the work of a 
class, and, least important of all, determin- 
ing pupil progress. Since we are inclined 
so often to think of tests almost wholly in 
terms of the last named function, every 
teacher may well re-examine this phase of 
the work, raising the question, “Am I 
using reading tests as effectively as pos- 
sible, not merely as a checkup, but as a 
means of understanding my pupils and 
planning my work?” 

Standards of achievement—From 168 
of the school systems included in this 
study, approximately three-fourths of the 
supervisors report that norms on stand- 
ardized tests are set up as criteria, or 
standards of achievement, for pupils in the 
various grades. In about two-thirds of the 
cases, the course of study in use sets forth 
certain definite abilities and skills that 
pupils in each grade are expected to de- 
velop. In about 45 percent of the schools 
represented, local norms on standardized 
tests are used instead of, or in addition 
to, published norms. Thirty-six percent of 
the reports indicate that the amount of 
material covered is used as one important 
standard of achievement. 

Amount of reading expected in the va- 
rious grades—The number of books which 
teachers expect the average pupil to read 
varies not only from one grade level to 
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another but also from classroom to class- 
room in any given grade. Certain teachers 
in every grade from the first to the sixth 
report that their average pupils read not 
more than 5 books during the year. Others 
report a standard of 30, 40, and 50 a year. 

The teachers who cooperated in this 
study look upon extensive reading as an 
essential element in correct reading in- 
struction. This is in harmony with several 
research studies, showing the superiority 
of extensive reading to intensive study and 
drill, except in case of very slow learners. 

Standards for rate of silent reading are 
usually expressed in one of three ways: 
[1] number of words per minute; [2] 
number of words per second, or per 100 
seconds; or [3] a point score on a reading 
test without specific reference to number 
of words or time units. 

Other standards of achievement— 
Norms on the various standardized com 
prehension and vocabulary tests undoubt- 
edly constitute the best available standards 
for pupil achievement in reading. Other 
standards are sometimes defined in terms 
of new abilities acquired, correct habits 
established, and wholesome attitudes de- 
veloped. The desirable levels of achieve- 
ment at the end of each of the growth 
stages in reading which characterize the 
elementary-school period are set forth in 
the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
(2, p44, 54, and 62-64.) These deserve the 


careful attention of all teachers of reading. 
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PLAIN TALK: PART I 


We hold these truths to be selfevident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, That whenever any 
Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them, shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness—From the Declaration of Independence. 


Steps toward Freedom 
J. W. Studebaker 


The development of an enlightened lib- 
erty among all the people is a major task 
of this generation. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
in his book, “Plain Talk,” has given a 
forceful analysis of this problem. The fol- 
lowing article is the first of a series from 
that volume, used thru the courteous per- 
mission of the author and of the publisher, 
the National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 


E SMILE with amusement when 

we hear a young child express 

envy of the freedom of older 
people. How often we have heard little 
children say: “When I grow up I can 
do just as I please. I can stay up late, 
eat all the candy I want, and nobody 
can tell me what I mustn't do.” 

We smile because we know that this 
freedom carries with it responsibilities 
unknown to the little child. We may 
even look with a certain envy upon 
what we call “the freedom of children.” 
To be without responsibility, to live 
without having to worry about tomor- 
row’s needs, to have someone looking 
out for you—that is a delightful sort of 
freedom. 

What a paradox! In one age, human 
beings will suffer and die to overthrow 
a tyrant, struggle for decades and cen- 
turies to gain the “adult freedom” of 
selfgovernment. At another period in 
history, wearied of the responsibility of 
power, they hopefully hand over their 
hard-won adult freedom to one who 
appears to be a benevolent dictator in 
exchange for a child freedom. . . . 
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Just what is “freedom”? The word is 
heard on every hand. It is the declared 
goal of men and movements inspired 
by the crudest of selfish motives or by 
the loftiest ideals ... 

Freedom to the hungry is the chance 
to get bread. To point out to the man in 
search of a next meal that he lives in a 
free country where he may say anything 
he likes doesn’t ordinarily make him feel 
free. If he can’t use his right of free 
speech to get what he desperately wants, 
that right simply doesn’t spell freedom 
to him. 

Any policy which seems to increase 
the opportunities of people to do what 
they want to do is lauded by those peo- 
ple as freedom. Conversely, such policies 
as threaten their liberty of action are 
usually regarded as synonymous with 
despotism. “Freedom” is indeed a tricky 
word. ... The question is: Freedom 
for what? In using this word, I want to 
deal with its largest social implications. 

Common to all the struggles for 
democratic power is the insistence on 
the privileges of the franchise. In other 
words, our forefathers were concerned 
with winning the right of participation 
in government. , 

Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salamis 
stand out in Greek history as battles for 
extension of the franchise. Under the 
Solon Constitution the principle of self- 
government started on the upward trail. 

When the Romans thought of liberty, 
they thought of the Ogulnian law, the 
Roman constitution, which gave equal 
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rights to the plebians. It took many cen- 
turies of struggle finally to break down 
the legal fortresses behind which the 
wellborn patricians guarded their spe- 
cial privileges and held captive the god- 
dess of liberty. 

Out of the Witenagemote, the great 
council of the Saxons, starting as an 
assembly of wise men, nobles, and high 
prelates, evolved the parliamentary pol- 
icy and procedure. Step by step, the com- 
mon people fought for greater and still 
greater representation in the councils of 
government, thus creating that great 
Gibraltar of political stability—the Eng- 
lish Parliament. 

By 1215 the movement for freedom 
crossed swords with the tyrannical King 
John, and wrested from him the great 
Magna Charta. . It said, in part, “No 
freeman shall be pene or imprisoned, 
or disseised, or outlawed, or banished, 
or anyways destroyed; nor will we pass 
upon him, or commit him to prison, 
unless by the legal judgment of his 
peers, or unless by the law of the land. 
We will sell to no man; we will deny 
no man, or defer right or justice.” 

In Germany, Martin Luther nailed his 
theses on the door of his church calling 
for religious freedom. His close ally was 
the printing press which was to make 
the printed word so accessible to the 
common man. It took a civil war to gain 
recognition of the right of people to 
worship as they saw fit. 

The name of Henry of Navarre goes 
down in history as one of the great 
French contenders for religious liberty. 

All these movements for freedom in 
the old world moved forward very 
slowly, suffering setbacks and losses. 

. Charles the First succeeded in 
crushing Parliament, taxing at his dis- 
cretion, forcing forms of worship upon 
the people, and put an end to the civil 
liberty which had been won to that time. 

. James the Second turned out to be 
more tyrannical than his father. The 
forces for freedom mustered their power 
and dethroned him. William of Orange 
and Mary answered the loud demands 
for freedom by proclaiming the “Bill of 
Rights.” 

Among the provisions of that mile- 
stone “document were the following: 
The monarch cannot suspend laws or 


interfere with their execution, cannot 
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levy taxes without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, cannot maintain a standing army 
in peace time without the consent of 
have the 
right of petition. The monarch is not to 


Parliament. Subjects shall 


interfere with elections. Perfect freedom 
of speech in debate must be allowed.... 

Despite the clear promise of “no taxa- 
tion without representation,” decades 
later the issue became of the grounds for 
a revolutionary war. The struggle of the 
early Americans was not for an abstract 
freedom. . . . In contrast to the theory 
of divine rights of kings, the theory of 
natural rights of man and the concept of 
the social contract were advanced... . 

Once men began to experiment with 
selfgovernment, the movement toward 
freedom took a different turn. The ques- 
tion was no longer, “How can we keep 
this government from doing anything?” 
Rather the question came to be, “How 
can the governmental machinery be 
made to function more and more to 
serve the general welfare?” ... 

In the evolution of the American form 
of government two distinct trends may 
be seen. First, the trend toward wider 
powers and responsibilities for govern- 
ment. “Why fear ourselves? Why not 
use our government to get what we want 
done? This is freedom.” So one group 
continued to argue. This group was op- 
posed by people who stood staunchly for 
the old concept of individual liberty, 
which they conceived to mean the right 
of the individual to do what he likes. .. . 

The second important trend in the 
development of the American form of 
government was the constant effort to 
extend the right of franchise. . . . Prob- 
ably not more than 120,000 men out of 
the four million inhabitants enumerated 
in the first census (1790) had the right 
to vote. All kinds of restrictions were 
made, requiring property qualifications 
and the like, thus making our early form 
of government a very limited democ- 
racy....At one time only church 
members were permitted to vote... . 
By 1870 all male citizens were technic- 
ally eligible to exercise the rights of 
franchise. Not until 1920 had the battle 
been won for universal suffrage, giving 
the ballot to all adult citizens. ... 

Some persons urge today that the 
function of actually operating large 
scale enterprises and natural monopolies 
should replace the function of regula- 
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tion. The question which that proposi- 
tion raises, however, is this: Will the 
general welfare of the majority be served 
by such an extension of governmental 
controls? ... 

It is not my job, nor is it the job of 
educators in general, to-decide for the 
public the correct answer to that ques- 
tion. And it is not our privilege to use 
the facilities of public education to tell 
the American people what the answer 
is. But I do conceive it as our job to 
guide that debate and to assist in pre- 
paring the people educationally to make 
a decision in terms of their own choices, 
based upon a real understanding of the 
a 

It is the right of the people to use 
their ballots to stop the concentration 
of government power and responsibili- 
ties. Likewise, it is the right of the peo- 
ple to use their ballots to further extend 
the power of their government and add 
new duties and obligations. 

The important thing to me is this: 
That we in America act with our eyes 
open; that we understand what we are 
doing when we cast our ballots. Too 
much blood has been shed in the up- 
ward struggle for the franchise to re- 
gard lightly the right to vote, or to exer- 
cise that right without a deep sense of 
responsibility. . . . 

The town meeting must be revived, 
modernized for a new age. The agencies 
which now administer public education 
must be given new responsibility and 
new resources. The whole community, 
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men and women of every class, creed, 
and political and economic shade of 
opinion, must find means to gather to- 
gether to share their views, to discuss 
public problems, and to discover the 
facts. 

In his farewell address George Wash- 
ington uttered these immortal sentences: 
“Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlight- 
ened.” 

What kind of knowledge did George 
Washington refer to here? Washington 
and all of the early advocates of public 
education put as primary and above all. 
the knowledge needed by the citizen to 
be an informed participant in selfgov- 
ernment. Institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge they conceived 
as the means of preparing the people for 
politics. . . . In a democracy the many 
must be trained. in the science of social 
management. .. . 

The enemies of democracy are many, 
and their ways of attack are often clever. 
Some even establish themselves as the 
high priests of democracy, the better to 
beguile the people into relinquishing 
their rights and powers. 

But the sincerity of those who robe 
themselves in the national colors, and 
parade their own opinions and interests 
as synonymous with those of the found- 
ing Fathers, is easy to test. Ask them 
this question: Will you submit your 
opinions and proposals in open con- 
troversy with those who disagree with 
you on a forum platform and let the 
people decide on the merits of your logic 
and evidence and on the worthiness of 
your purposes? . 

Education is a long-term remedy. It 
cannot be applied in a crisis when the 
people have lost faith in their capacity 
to deal with their public problems. Al- 
ready a great part of the world has gone 
over to dictatorship. The danger signs 
in our own structure are apparent to 
discerning minds. Oppressed people 
everywhere look to us to vindicate the 
ideal of 1776. Shall. America demon- 
strate to a chaotic world that a democ- 
racy is able to create economic abund- 
ance and security “with liberty and 
justice for all”? I believe America will. 
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Parents as Partners 


Marion Brown and Vibella Martin 


w 


opay parents have advanced from 
sk role of patrons to that of part- 

ners in the educational adventure. 
Since children grow and develop best in 
an atmosphere of harmony and security, 
how important it is that the two institu- 
tions—the home and school—which touch 
him most intimately should have the same 
general purposes and objectives. 

To this end, the staff of the University 
Highschool, Oakland, California, has de- 
veloped a working relationship with par- 
ents. Together parents and teachers evalu- 
ate purposes and standards, share in 
formulating plans for a program suited 
to the wellbeing of each boy and girl from 
every kind of home. 

This story of how the University High- 
school, a public senior highschool of two 
thousand students, initiated and carried on 
a program of home-school cooperation rep- 
resents a gradual achievement. Over a 
period of years our school has endeavored 
to bring about closer contact with the 
homes of its students until today about 95 
percent of the parents of entering students 
come to the school to discuss with coun- 
selors, the interests, aptitudes, needs, and 
progress of their own boy or girl. 

At first the program was rather general. 
The dean of girls would write to the par- 
ents of new girls expressing friendly inter- 
est and asking them to call at the school. 
Many responded. Parents soon discovered 
that they were welcome and that visits to 
the school eventuated in better understand- 
ing and more individual attention. 

Unless these contacts with parents do 
result in mutual understanding or in some 
tangible evidence of improved conditions 
for boys and girls, the visits of parents to 
the school are likely to result in a sense of 
futility and disappointment. After all, the 
average parent judges the school in terms 
of his own child. In the daily routine of 
school life innumerable opportunities pre- 
sent themselves to utilize constructively 
contacts with parents. Letters and tele- 
phone calls carry a note of positive ex- 
pectancy rather than of complaint or dic- 
tation. If a student is absent or tardy, the 
letter of inquiry assumes that there are 
conditions making regularity impossible. 

In addition, the school considers it a 
responsibility to confer with parents as 
well as with students before making major 
adjustments. Frequently conditions dis- 
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covered at school indicate changes in a 
student’s school program and call also for 
correlative modifications at home. 

A boy, convalescent from an operation, 
returns to school expecting to carry on as 
tho he were entirely well. The school phys- 
ician recommends to the boy that he drop 
a subject, take a rest period instead of 
active physical education, and remain at 
home the first hour in the morning. The 
parents are notified. They may confer with 
the school physician, the dean of boys, or 
the counselor, critically analyze the boy’s 
twenty-four-hour schedule with a view to 
helping him to live satisfactorily within his 
present limitations. If necessary, the private 
physician is consulted. 

A girl dances in the San Francisco Opera 
Ballet. Rehearsals take place in the after- 
noon. She and her mother come to school 
to see what adjustments can be made. The 
dean and teacher of physical education 
agree that her work in the ballet should be 
accepted for school credit in lieu of the 
regular physical education. She rearranges 
her program so that she can leave school 
early to attend rehearsals and come an hour 
later in the morning since evening re- 
hearsals often demand late hours. Her 
mother appreciates all of this, but is espe- 
cially gratified that the school does not 
exploit the child’s talent. 

The school expects to make adjustments 
because of home duties, health, employ- 
ment, outside lessons, travel, or other per- 
sonal factors. The only precedent followed 
is that of the welfare of each child. Conse- 
quently, individual attention in no way 
labels a student as different. 

The full value of these relations with 
parents would have been lost unless stu- 
dents felt a pride in their school and were 
eager for their parents to see their activities 
and to know their teachers. The old dread 
of having adults talk about them behind 
closed doors has no place in this coopera- 
tive relationship. No conference is held, no 
telephone call made, no letter written 
without the student’s sharing in the plan. 

The guidance department studies the 
young people, makes available to them 
resources in the school and community, 
and advises with them as problems arise 
in their daily activities. A folder for each 
student, accessible to all teachers and coun- 
selors, contains cumulative data on health, 
scholarship, social interests, home condi- 
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tions, educational and vocational plans, 
extracurriculum activities both in the 
school and in the community. As mem- 
bers of the staff have daily contact with 
students, they study their progress, note 
their relationships with their fellows, ob- 
serve the experiences which seem to be 
most satisfying and those which are baf- 
fling. They add to the developmental his- 
tory of each student samples of work and 
recorded observations in the form of anec- 
dotes, ratings, and accounts of episodes. 
The resulting picture helps teachers and 
parents to understand the problems faced 
by each student as he is growing up in 
presentday society. 

In 1932 we decided that the time was 
ripe for more consistent, systernatic con- 
tacts with the homes from which children 
came to University Highschool. Four fac- 
tors led to this decision: 

In the first place, studies had been made 
of the backgrounds and experiences of the 
boys and girls. From these we learned in- 
teresting facts about how the students 
spent their leisure time, which of the many 
activities offered by the school seemed of 
greatest value to student leaders, how grad- 
uates were utilizing the experiences and 
knowledge of their years in the school. We 
had learned about the social and economic 
backgrounds from which our students 
came. However, these studies also revealed 
certain distinct gaps in our information. 
Since personal-institutional relationships 
are of paramount significance to growing 
boys and girls, we decided to study the 
adolescent’s relation to his home and 
school; his attitudes toward his family, 
parents, and associates; his activities and 
interests as they were expressed both at 
home and at school. 

A second reason for more intensive work 
with the homes of our students at this 
particular time lay in the fact that we 
were eager for parents to know of the 
changes rapidly taking place in the school. 
New policies and procedures were being 
made necessary by the depression. Tension, 
worry, and insecurity at home were ex- 
pressed in many ways at school. More stu- 
dents brought their lunches and asked for 
opportunities to earn money for carfare or 
school supplies. Many no longer took it for 
granted that they would go to college but 
were anxious to find ways of earning a 
living in the near future. School activities 
at school multiplied because they were in- 
expensive, democratic, and essentially sat- 
isfying to the adolescent urge to “belong.” 
New courses were designed to develop 
leisuretime interests, to stimulate recrea- 
tional reading, and to foster the creative 
arts. Thruout we stressed the need for per- 
sonal development and social mastery dur- 
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ing these critical years of growing up. 
Parents even in this school where they 
were accustomed to visit and discuss plans 
and policies were not fully aware of the 
new experiences offered to their children. 

In the third place, the school has a 
unique opportunity to interpret to parents 
their own children as they behave in group 
life at school. Many parents need to come 
to school if only to compare their young- 
sters with others of similar age and back- 
ground. It is enlightening for a parent to 
gain some appreciation of the normality of 
adolescence. 

A fourth reason for our intensified in- 
terest in working with the home lay in 
our realization that while the school was 
changing rapidly the home was not stand- 
ing still. We needed closer touch with the 
activities of these students in their out-of- 
school life if we were to help them choose 
wisely in school. 

The first step in this new systematic pro- 
gram was directed toward bringing both 
parents of every entering student to the 
school for a conference with a counselor. 
We sent letters stating frankly our purpose 
and policies: 


“Dear Friends: We are interested in 
helping your son make his life and work 
at University High happy and successful. 
In order to help each student to arrange a 
satisfactory highschool program, individ- 
ual conferences will be planned. 

“Realizing that you have plans and 
ambitions for your child, we wish to work 
with you in finding the best way to fur- 
ther those plans, and to discuss with you 
the opportunities open to every student in 
this highschool. 

“Fortunately the General Education 
Board has awarded a fund to University 





Highschool. The money is to be used to 
carry on the work of studying the vital 
interests of highschool students and to 
make adjustments in the school to meet 
the needs of the boys and girls entering 
the tenth grade this semester. This ought 
to result in a more satisfactory school 
experience for your child and at the 
same time to give a basis for improving 
the instruction and guidance for future 
students. 

“As a first step in the plan for estab- 
lishment of closer relations between the 
home and school, your child’s counselor 
would like to call at your home. Later 
every parent will be asked to call at the 
school in order that he may become ac- 
quainted with the teachers and with what 
the school has to offer. Will you think of 
the services and opportunities which you 
would like to have made available to your 
son in order to discuss them with the 
counselor? 

“Will you please fill out and mail the 
enclosed card today?” 

However, before the letter was sent to 
any home, the adviser had had at least one 
interview with the student, where it was 
suggested that the boy’s parents might like 
to visit the school. He was asked to think 
about the things his father and mother 
would like to see and any plans that he 
would like to discuss with the counselor 
and parents together. Then when the let- 
ter was received at home, he was ready to 
explain to his parents the purpose of the 
conference. 

These interviews were held during the 
early part of the first semester of a student’s 
career in University Highschool. This was 
done for three reasons: to obtain the facts 
and interpretations that might contribute 
to a favorable adjustment for each student 
from the beginning of his experience in 


this new school; to inform parents about 
the school as soon as possible; to place the 
first contact on a positive, friendly basis. 

What happened when father and mother 
came? They often were met by their own 
youngster and introduced by him to the 
counselor. Then he might rush off to class 
with the assurance that he would be called 
in later. Since the adviser had already 
talked with the student and had reviewed 
his records, she could open the conversa- 
tion with some degree of understanding 
about his personal interests. “Is James 
happy in University Highschool?” was 
likely to be the first question—almost 
always an effective opening wedge. Par- 
ents talked freely about their child’s inter- 
ests, his likes and dislikes, his health, and 
his friends. They told of their plans and 
aspirations. When we settled down to a 
specific issue involving plans, the student 
came in. Together we discussed various 
possibilities, suggested resources in the 
school and community, weighed values, 
and initiated a program by which he might 
profitably invest his time, interests, and 
abilities during these three years in Uni- 
versity Highschool. 

Next the student took his parents for a 
tour of the building and grounds, visited 
classes and laboratories, and introduced his 
father and mother to several of his teach- 
ers. Meanwhile, the adviser made notes, 
sent communications to members of the 
staff-club advisers, physicians, teachers, or 
others who could help carry out the re- 
quests that had been made. 

Before the parents left, the adviser asked 
them to take with them a questionnaire 
on home and family life. This sought in- 
formation about the size of the family, the 
activities and responsibilities which the 
student shared, his various plans and in- 
terests, former experiences which have been 
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The parent who sees 
James happily at. 
work in classroom, 
laboratory, library, or 
gymnasium gains a 
new appreciation of 
the boy’s school. 


difficult or helpful, his attitudes and spe- 
cial needs, facilities for social life at home, 
membership in community organizations. 
The counselor explained that these ques- 
tions were asked in order to obtain clues 
as to the direction in which the school 
should advance and in order to give more 
insight into how we could work best with 
each adolescent. 

How did parents respond? In the fall of 
1932, three hundred students entered Uni- 
versity Highschool. Ninety-four percent of 
their parents came to school for this first 
interview; 85 percent of these returned the 
questionnaire; and 87 percent made follow- 
up visits which were initiated by them- 
selves rather than by the school. Thru a 
more complete understanding of the in- 
dividual needs of students, the school 
program was revised to provide more 
adequate facilities. 

At the end of the year we sent progress 
reports to the parents. The report had four 
parts: 

[1] A description of the entire group including 
such items as age, abilities, occupational status 
of the parents, and vocational plans and leisure- 
time activities of the students. 

[2] A summary of what parents asked the 
school to do for their boys and girls, including 
social opportunities; encouragement of special in- 
terests; study helps; adjustments to meet condi- 
tions of health, finance, and home duties. 

[3] A summary of the adjustments made in 
the school life of the tenth-grade students. 

[4] A brief statement as to each student's prog- 


ress in terms of what the student or parent had 
requested. 


Parents responded appreciatively as evi- 
denced by the following: 


The report was most interesting and informa- 
tive in regard to the group with which my daugh- 
ter, Ruth, has the good fortune to be associated. 
I am sure that every parent feels appreciative of 
the interest and effort that are being expended in 
behalf of this fortunate group. Back of the co- 
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operative spirit so evident in the report is the 
individual interest. 

Parents expressed their confidence by 
continuing their visits to the school, by 
making further suggestions, and by gather- 
ing in group meetings. For many years the 
parent-teacher association has fostered a 
program of “know your school.” The meet- 
ings are devoted to discussions of courses 
of study, visits to classroom and labora- 
tories, understanding of the aim and pur- 
poses of extracurriculum activities, and 
new insight into adolescent psychology. 
However, since the meetings were held 
in the afternoons, only the mothers were 
included. Our more extensive program in- 
cluded meetings in the evenings for both 
parents. We offered opportunities for par- 
ents to study conditions in the school and 
work on committees with teachers. 

Social gatherings in University High- 
school have always furthered the friendly 
relationships of students, teachers, and par- 
ents. Each semester the seniors hold a tea 
in honor of their mothers; the Girls’ 
League sponsors father-and-daughter din- 
ners or family dinners; the boys invite 
their fathers to sport evenings. Parents as 
well as students attend dramatic produc- 
tions, concerts, assembly programs, forum 
discussions, exhibits, and informal class 
activities. They frequently share in plan- 
ning and add their talent to the program. 
We depend upon them also for assistance 
in exhibits and excursions. 

Altho we had made neighborhood sur- 
veys and knew something about the com- 
munity environment, only on rare occa- 
sions had members of the school staff 
visited homes. When, however—thru a 
grant made by the General Education 
Board—money was made available for the 
extension of research dealing with the 
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Courtesy, Montefiore Special School for Boys, Chicago 


study of crises and changes during adoles- 
cence, we decided that visiting homes 
might increase understanding. 

In September 1934, the procedure of the 
preceding two years was carried on with 
the tenth-grade students. This time, in 
addition, the counselor called at the home 
before the parents came to school. Home 
visits were made by appointment and no 
pressure was exerted when parents or stu- 
dents seemed hesitant. During the visit, 
the student was discussed as a person. The 
way was paved for the parent to visit the 
school by suggesting the newer things they 
would like to see, the teachers they might 
meet, and the advantages of reviewing 
with the counselor the scholastic, social, 
and health records of their boy or girl. 
Before the spring semester was half over, 
about 97 percent of the homes had been 
visited. Parents were gratified that the 
school came to the home. They often in- 
vited the visitor to see the student’s room, 
his pets, the workshop in the basement. 

Thruout all of these contacts with par- 
ents, the cooperation has been based upon 
goodwill, the desire to help boys and girls 
to succeed as persons, and the conviction 
that University Highschool is a happy 
place in which to live. Whatever insight 
has been gained from home visits, con- 
ferences at school, or questionnaires, has 
been used in the immediate adjustment of 
school conditions to further the best inter- 
ests of the individual students. 

Parents no longer have to accept thru 
faith the idea that boys and girls are bene- 
fiting from their experiences in this school. 
They have taken important steps to be- 
come aware of their children’s experiences. 
This shift in the focus of our attention to 
parents as partners continues to challenge 
our surveys and services. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Our AMERICAN SCHOOLS 





et ready to observe 


Not with firecrackers or with 

Santa Claus but nevertheless one 

of our most important annual celebrations. 

Millions of people young and old will take 

part. The schoolhouses of America will be 

the center of attraction. American Educa- 
tion Week will be the occasion. 


All over the United States 


Nearly every community in America 
takes part. Why? Because there are schools 
everywhere—and everywhere the people 
are vitally interested in them. If your school 
fails to observe this occasion, it is missing 
out on the greatest movement toward bet- 
ter understanding between the schools and 
the people. At least 6,000,000 adults visited 
the schools during American Education 
Week in 1935 to learn first-hand what they 
were doing and why. In New York 563,000 
went; in Cleveland, 150,000; in Wichita, 
25,000; in Cheyenne, 3365; and so on and 
on. How many visited your schools? Per- 
haps not such big numbers but possibly a 
larger percentage—which is more impor- 
tant. At the same time other millions were 
reached by educational programs or ac- 
tivities of civic clubs, fraternal orders, 
churches, and business groups. And still 
other millions learned about the schools 
thru newspapers and magazines and by 
radio programs which were broadcast over 
local stations and national hookups. 


A sane celebration 


American Education Week is not a high- 
pressure celebration. It is a time set aside 
each year for the thoughtful study of the 
needs, aims, and achievements of the 
greatest, most unique educational system 
in the world. Your school is part of that 
system—a system that despite its greatness 
has much room for improvement. Make 
the 1936 celebration unanimous—1oo per- 
cent observance in every school in Amer- 
ica. Let the impetus of this great national 
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at Work 


event help you to improve your schools 
thru better understanding of the school and 
the home and the eternal values for which 
they stand. 


About “Our American Schools” 


The general theme for American Edu- 
cation Week in 1936 is “Our American 
Schools at Work.” The daily topics sug- 
gested are: 


Monday, November 9—The Story of 
the Schools 

Tuesday, November 1o—The Changing 
Curriculum 

Wednesday, November 11—New Serv- 
ices to the Community 

Thursday, November 12—The Unfin- 
ished Business of Education 

Friday, November 13—Financing Amer- 
ica’s Schools 

Saturday, November 14—Education for 
Physical Fitness 

Sunday, November 15—Education for 
Character 


Sponsored by 


The National Education Association in 
cooperation with the United States Office 
of Education and the American Legion; 
with the assistance of scores of national, 
state, and local organizations; and with 
the support of every school in America 
that wishes to take part. 


Materials to help you 


Materials in the next column are avail- 
able from the National Education Associa- 
tion at lower cost prices than ever before. 
Samples of starred materials will be sent 
free on request. Funds must accompany 
orders amounting to $1 or less. 


Leaders with a vision of the service this observance can render to the schools 


and to the community. 


Teachers who understand and enthusiastically support the program. 


Early planning which brings better results and lightens the burden. 


Early selection of committees. 


Early contacts with various community organizations which will cooperate 


in the observance. 


ww 


The elements of a good local celebration are 


INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 


American Education Week Handbook 
Convenient pocket size of 32 pages. Outlines 
programs and things to do. Single copies, 10¢; 
2-9 copies, g¢ each; 10-49 copies, 8¢ each; 
50-99 copies, 7¢ each; over 100 copies, 5¢ 
each. 





American Education Week Announcement Poster 
In three colors, size 12x 18 inches. Packet of 
10, 35¢; packet of 50, $1.50; 100, $2.75; 
250, $5; 1000, $15. Sold only in 
quantities specified. 

*Gummed Stickers 
Brilliant A.E.W. stickers, 14 x 2 inches. Packet 
of 100, 20¢; packet of 1000, $1. No packets 
broken; order in multiples of 100 or 1000. 

*Our American Schools at Work 
Attractive 4-page leaflet message to be sent as 
greetings to parents. Packet of 100, 25¢; packet 
of 1000, $1. No packets broken; 
multiples of 100 or 1000. 


500, $9; 


order in 


*The School and Democracy 
Attractive 4-page leaflet to be sent as greetings 
to parents. Packet of 100, 25¢; packet of 1000, 
$1. No packets broken; order in multiples of 
100 or 1000, 

PACKETS 
Each packet contains a handbook, poster, 30 
leaflets, and 4o stickers, plus a wealth of sugges- 
tions and materials specially prepared for the 
purpose indicated. Single packet, 50¢. Discount 
of 10 percent allowed on orders for ten or more 
of the same packet. 

Kindergarten and Primary-school Packet 
Includes directions and material for a large 
class of children to prepare a message to send 
to their parents. ; 

Elementary-school Packet 
Suggested programs for assemblies, pageants, 
and other activities for community observance. 
Includes special 32-page elementary manual. 

Highschool Packet 
Suggestions for school papers, assemblies, ex- 
hibits, and other activities of the highschool. 
Includes special 32-page highschool manual. 

Rural School Packet 
Specially prepared for use in rural schools. 
Contains materials to go to the homes. Sug- 

school 
Includes special 32-page rural manual. 

College and University Packet 

handbook for 
Wecek’s program to college needs. 

Teachers College Packet 
Aids prospective teachers to understand the 
significance of American Education Week in 
helping citizens know their schools. 


gestions for a series of programs. 


Includes special adapting the 


Early provision for the adequate financing of the observance. 
Early ordering of materials made available at cost prices by state and national 


educational agencies and other groups. 


Early preparation and production of materials to be issued locally. 
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A Guiding Educational Philosophy 


James F. Taylor 


OME OF ouR best educational authorities 
S advocate that every school should have 
a working program based on some cogent 
and comprehensive philosophy which is 
inclusive of all activity, and which can be 
translated into an ever expanding life as it 
meets all kinds of situations. 

There is no lack of such declarations. 
The following statement has been used for 
the last eighteen years in one of our high- 
schools, as it developed from a student body 
of three hundred to one of eighteen hun- 
dred. With an idea of stating some guiding 
principles to which the continuing succes- 
sion of problems may be referred, the R. E. 
Denfield Highschool of Duluth, Minne- 
sota, has announced to the pupils the fol- 
lowing working “philosophy”: 

You are to do or learn to do as you please, re- 
membering that: 


You are expected to be a lady or gentleman. 

Your presence indicates that you are seeking 
information and understanding. 

You will be continually required to face prob- 
lems and form judgments upon which you must 
act and take the consequences. 

You will be required to submit sooner or later 
to rules and regulations which society has ap- 
proved and set up, or is approving and setting 
up for its own good. 

We shall do our best to keep your record, and 
shall faithfully present you as you give us evi- 
dence of your true self. 


It might appear at first glance that the 
educational implications embodied herein 
are obscure and confusing, but their clarity 
and potency may be estimated by the fol- 
lowing statement written jointly by four 
seniors: 

It has developed selfrespect, a spirit of de- 
mocracy, and appreciation of one another. 


It has eradicated “cliques,” established an ap- 
preciation for the higher value of things, raised 
the moral and ethical tone of the school and com- 
munity, developed cooperativeness, and made the 
community so desirable that there isn’t a vacant 
house near the school. 

Our alumni are sought by the employing pub- 
lic, colleges, and universities. 

The scholarship has been raised till it is now 
equal to or superior to any in the state. This 
is indicated by the results of our statewide tests. 

Scarcely any property is ever missing from th 
lockers, which are never locked. 

The board of education has not paid as much 
as ten dollars for malicious destruction of prop- 
erty by the students since this idea was started 

It has produced a high degree of safety-minded- 
ness. 

It puts emphasis on the best instead of the 
poorest qualities of the students. 

It gives each one an opportunity to seek the 
real appreciation of things. 

Of the few students who were sent to the prin 
cipal’s office last year, not one alibied. 


Perhaps we have not been always con- 
sciously aware of how many vital things 
these students have or could have enumer- 
ated which they attribute to the guiding 
philosophy applied to their school. 


Notes and Announcements 


WitH FouRNAL ~-4AUTHORS— 


The following account from Who’s Who gives 
a thumbnail sketch of the life of Orvitte C. 
Pratt [p 167], president of the National Educa- 
tion Association for 1936-37: “Pratt, Orville 
Clyde, educator; b. Marion, Ind., Jan. 19, 1873; 
s. Joseph and Dora A. (Hawley) P.; Ph.B., De- 
Pauw U., 1895; studied summers at Columbia, 
Ind. U., and U. of Chicago; m. Martha A. Riley, 
of Indianapolis, July 1, 1899; 1 son, Reginald 
John. Prin. high sch., Danville, Ind., 1895-97; 
supt. schs., Danville, 1897-1907, Clinton, Ind., 
1907-11, Wabash, Ind., 1911-15; head dept. of 
edn., DePauw U., 1915-16; supt. schs., Spokane, 
Wash., since July 1, 1916. Mem. NEA (v.p.). 
Methodist, Mason. Contbr. to ednl. mags. Home: 
E. 116-13th Av., Spokane, Wash.” 


Witiarp E, Givens [168-69] is wellknown to 
JouRNAL readers as executive secretary of the 
National Education Association. 


T. D. Martin and Lyte W. Asusy are mem- 
bers of the Association’s headquarters staff, Dr. 
Martin being director of the Membership Division 
and Dr. Ashby, assistant director of the Division 
of Publications [170 and 171}. 


PRESIDENT SAMUELSON [173] was presented an 
honorary Life Membership at the eighth annual 
Life Membership dinner at Portland. In making 
the presentation, Secretary-emeritus Crabtree paid 
the following tribute to her: “Dr. Samuelson, now 
state superintendent of public instruction of the 
great state of Iowa; outstanding in her work as 
teacher and county superintendent; the nation’s 
most devoted leader in movements to promote 
rural education and rural welfare; patient, wise, 
and skilful administrator; devotee of learning; 
upright worthy citizen; friend of youth, of par- 
ents, and of teachers; loyal to the interests of her 
profession, her state, her nation, and of mankind.” 


One of the most brilliant addresses of the con- 
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vention was that delivered by the REVEREND RALPH 
W. Socxman [175], pastor of Christ Church. 
New York City. 

Frank Mines [177] who represented National 
Commander Ray Murphy, of the American 


Legion, at the Portland meeting, is editor of the 
lowa Legionnaire. 


Payson Smitu, whose report as chairman of the 
NEA Committee on the Horace Mann Centennial 
appears on page 183, was for twenty years a worthy 
successor to Horace Mann as State Commissioner 
of Education in Massachusetts. 


WatTeER E. Myer [184] is editor of The Amer- 
ican Observer, a weekly review of social thought 
and action, used in thousands of highschools and 
colleges. Mr. Myer will also be remembered as the 
author of the sixteen-page feature, “The Tennes- 
see Valley Looks to the Future,” which appeared 
in THE JourNAL for December 1934. 
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Teachers of Fremont County, Idaho, are proud of this check which completed their 100 percent 
enrolment in the National Education Association. 
ship in the Idaho Education Association. 


“Better Reading Instruction,” upon which the 
feature beginning on page 185 is based, is one 
of the most popular Research Bulletins ever pub- 
lished by the Association. It was prepared by 
Ivan A. Booker, assistant director of research, 
National Education Association. 


The article on page 193 is the first in a series 
abridged from CoMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER’S ad- 
mirable book, Plain Talk, in which he states the 
case for freedom, forums, and democracy. 


VipeLLaA Martin, counselor, and 
Brown, viceprincipal in charge of guidance at 
the University Highschool, Oakland, are direct- 
ing the adolescent study sponsored by the General 


Marion 


Education Board. The article on page 195 has 
grown out of their venture in home-school rela- 
tionships. 


James F. Taytor [799] is principal of the R. E. 
Denfield Highschool, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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THE WORLD'S REBUILDERS 


We send them off to school again today 

is cool September morning. All the street 
Is musical with patter of small feet, 
And little shining faces all the way 


Seem wayside posies for our smiles to greet. 


I wonder if they ever guess or know 

With what strange tenderness we watch them go? 
Just children on their way to school again? 

Nay, it is ours to watch a greater thing— 

These are the World’s Rebuilders, 
bring 


Order 


these must 
to chaos, comforting to pain, 

And light in blasted fields new fires of spring. 
Dear Lord, Thy 


nT 
small. 


childish hands were weak and 


Yet had they power to clasp the world withal, 
Grant the 


I he y have 


se, Thy little kindred, strength as true— 
so much to learn, so much to do! 


—THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


A Day at School—The photo on THE 
JouRNAL cover is one of many admirable 
illustrations in a new book published by 
Dutton, A Day at School. The pictures 
were taken in the Longview Public 
School, Hackensack, N. J., by Ruth Alex- 
ander Nichols. The author is Mrs. Agnes 
McCready, a first-grade teacher at Fair- 
mount School, Hackensack. Teachers will 
find this attractive picture book of great 
help in interpreting the school itself to 
children. Parents will be interested in the 
book, which offers them glimpses of what 
their own children may be doing during 
school hours. The schools can make good 
use of books like this, particularly during 
American Education Week. 
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Courtesy, The Oregonian, Portland, Oregon 


The Board of Trustees and Executive Committee of the National Education Association photo- 
graphed at Portland—standing, left to right: A. L. Whittenberg, R. E. Offenhauer, Joseph Marr 
Gwinn, Willard E. Givens, Edgar G. Doudna; seated, left to right: Henry Lester Smith, Joseph H. 


Saunders, Caroline S. Woodruff, Agnes Samuelson. 


Important Louisiana school legis- 
lation—G. O. Houston, executive secre- 
tary of the Louisiana Teachers Associa- 
tion, reports that the recent session of the 
Louisiana legislature passed a statewide 
teacher retirement law and a good teacher 
tenure law. Another law was passed pro- 
viding for the distribution of free library 





Courtesy, The Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, Oregon 
Representatives of the three major political parties, who evaluated national issues at the final session 
of the Portland convention: Honorable Paul V. McNutt, governor of Indiana, who spoke for the 
Democratic party; Honorable Burton L. French, former Congressman from Idaho, for the Repub- 
lican party; and Honorable Norman Thomas, Socialist presidential candidate, for the Socialist party. 


books, up to $200,000 worth a year. The 
teachers of the state appreciate Governor 
Leche’s generous spirit toward education. 


A victory for freedom of teaching 
—The defeat (by a nearly 2 to 1 vote) in 
the primary—which in Texas is equivalent 
to election—of Thomas L. Blanton, who 
has represented the Seventeenth District, 
Texas, for almost twenty years is a victory 
for freedom to teach and to study. Con- 
gressman Blanton in the first session of the 
74th Congress sponsored the legislation 
known as the Little Red Rider. (See May 
JourNaL, p135.) This pernicious legisla- 
tion attached to an appropriation bill in 
such a way as to make opposition almost 
impossible—slipped thru hardly noticed. It . 
is the worst threat to freedom of study and 
teaching the country has known. The 
marked defeat of Blanton is a hopeful sign. 
The elimination of Blanton’s influence 
should make the repeal of the Red Rider 
for which the National Education Asso- 
ciation has been working, a certainty in 
the next Congress. 


There is need for a new type of 
Doctor’s and Master’s thesis in edu- 
cation—In this new type the aim would 
be not to discover some new knowledge— 
which is beyond the gift of most graduates 
anyhow —but to present some needed 
knowledge in such a manner as to make it 
plain to pupils of some particular age or 
to the general public. 


[Continued on page A-9go] 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


A program for public schools and teacher-training 
institutions. 

The Report of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association. 1930. 
(second edition) 251 p. 





|. Fie a ana Ear Ne ae eae $1.2 
Cloth Bound 7 


SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES 


A preliminary study of group opinions, 
THe: Gn 65sec nde kann veheeeeee $ .20 





MAP OF HEALTHLAND 


Poster in black and white. Size 28” x 492”. 
Can be reproduced on the sand table 








CLASSROOM GROWTH RECORD 


A new wall chart for classroom records of 
height and weight through the school year. 
Encourages the educational use of weighing 
and measuring, through emphasis on growth as 


shown by gain in height and weight. Size 
Sa SE UT teas = 10x s Ocee reba be toenses 





ORDER NOW 


Discounts as follows: 2 to 9 copies, 10%; 10 to 99 
copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33-1/3% 


Funds must accompany orders for $1.00 or less. . 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 
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It means much more to us than a mere cake with 
40 candles. For it is symbolic of the many 
friends, the pleasant business relations that have 
been our rich reward during 40 years. 

To you librarians—hundreds of you from coast 
to coast—we proffer sincere thanks. Your en- 
thusiastic interest and support, year after year, 
prove to us that our quality standards, our tire- 
less vigilance to speed fast deliveries have been 
appreciated. 


It is your approbation and support which con- 





stantly spurs us to anticipate new trends... . 
to originate new methods . . . . new devices that 
will make your work easier and your library a 
better, more attractive place. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 
Makers of Library Furniture and Supplies 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Play Safe 
with Safety 


EverWear 


PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 





Minimize accidents in your school play 
ground. Give children the protection Safety 
EVERWEAR EQUIPMENT assures. 


Write for Catalog 28 


For Beach and Swimming Pool Equipment, 
write for Catalog 283W 


THE EVERWEAR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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If any school subject can be made colorful, certainly History can. 


The 


beautiful authentic pictures printed on the TRYON ILLUSTRATED 
AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS add the color and drama to factual 


history so appealing to pupils. 


Used in connection with a good history 


text, the child’s imagination is stimulated, and he gets more out of the 


subject. 


Please let us tell you about the 
TRYON ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 
and send you FREE 
“Aids for the History Teacher” 
Address Dept. M 915 


WEBER 


DPDULLISHEELS - 


—_— — . 
yA ~<-* e 


~~ How Does the Remotest 





AS Kih 


_,.4\*Earthquake 


=> Write Its Story with This Little Needle? 





THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam-, 
Webster, explains how earth- 


quakes are recorded. Hundreds 
of other illustrations and articles 
describe many kinds of scien- 
tific measuring instruments. 

You will find complete in- 
formation or thousands of 
subjects in 
the New 
Merriam- 
Webster, 
600,000 en- 








tries—122,000 ¥e = 
more than MMAT, Few 
in any other wi,” | [Ss 


dictionary. “SS 
WEBSTER’S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY Second Edition 


3,350 pages @ 12,000 
terms illustrated e Over 
13,000 biographical en- 
tries e 35,000 geograph- 
ical entries e Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles 
e Synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, 
color plates, and full in- 
formation. 








G. & C. MERRIAM CO, 
Springfield Mass. 








COs 





IELLO CO. 


CHICACO HBLIGCHIS, TE. 








BETTER | 
READING | 
INSTRUCTION 


A Teaching Handbook 
suggesting appropriate 
objectives, materials 
and procedures. 






















RESEARCH BULLETIN 
VOL. XIll, No. 5 
November 1935 
25c each 


Third Printing 


Discounts on Quantities 


Funds must accompany orders 
for $1.00 or less. 


ORDER NOW 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Our American Schools,” spon- 
sored jointly by the National Education 
Association and the National Broadcasting 
Company, begins its sixth year on the air 
in October 1936. Two programs will be 
broadcast each week, one by the staff of 
the National Education Association under 
the direction of Belmont Farley, from 
Washington, D. C.; the other under the 
direction of Florence Hale, past president 
of the NEA and for five years connected 
with its radio programs. Announcements 
of time schedules will be available in con- 
venient form for distribution locally. 
Schedule announcement cards will be sent 
in limited quantities without cost to those 
who write for them to the NEA. 

The Statue of Liberty celebration 
—The National Park Service is sponsoring 
a celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Statue of Liberty in New York Har- 
bor, October 28, 1936. The celebration is 
held in the belief that study of the his- 
torical significance of the Statue of Liberty 
will strengthen the tradition of patriotism 
and international friendliness for which 
the great monument stands. The story of 
the Statue of Liberty may be obtained 
from the Department of Interior, Na- 
tional Park Service, Fort Wood, New 
York. While the celebration will be held 
in New York Harbor and New York City, 
the observance of the occasion will be 
nationwide. Publications of interest to 
schools in connection with the observance 
include a history of Franco-American re- 
lations during the Revolutionary War 
period written by Louis Charles Smith, 
librarian general, Sons of the American 
Revolution. The history will be published 
both in English and in French so that it 
may be used in the schools of both these 
nations. John Steven McGroarty, Member 
of Congress from California, noted pag- 
eant writer, has prepared a drama espe- 
cially for highschool presentation. Radio 
educational dramas for use in the cele- 
bration have been written by the Federal 
Radio Theater, New York, N. Y. The 
American Legion is sponsoring a nation- 
wide oratorical contest to be conducted 
during September and October. The ora- 
tions will be written on “The Statue of 
Liberty, Symbol of America.” These pub- 
lications, together with lantern slides help- 
ful in local recognition of the event may be 
obtained from the National Park Service. 

To every member—Please report any 
change of address, giving old as well as 
new address, by sending the information 
to the National Education Association, 
1201-16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
This is essential in order that you may 
receive THE JouRNAL promptly. 
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A bit of history—Edyth Tozier 66? 
on- : WEF ® 
Weatherred, Oregon historian, sends THE 
— JournaL the following interesting infor- 
ng mation: 
air 7 
hie The gavel used by President Samuelson to open P ge 
_ the first session of the Portland convention was es 
of made from a piece of an apple tree grown on the 
ler spot where the first school in the whole Oregon 
ym country was taught by John Ball in the winter of 
tee 1832 at Ft. Vancouver, Washington. The handle & 
= of this gavel was made from a piece of cherry 
nit tree brought across the plains from Iowa in 1847 
ed by Henderson Lewelling. 
nts ° 
The Department of Supervisors 
on- j : 
1 and Directors of Instruction, of the , 
= National Education Association, has —hbut it was 
- moved its office from Teachers College, 
. 4 ; 
1 Columbia University, to the headquarters 6 weeks 
building of the National Education Asso- 
s ciation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- before she 
m8 ton, D. C. Communications concerning | Id t h _ 
e the Department and its magazine, Educa- | cou eac 
ar- ; : — ie 
; tional Method (James F. Hosic, editor), It wassuch a simple accident—so I thought. 
As should be sent to Mary F. Hazell, execu- | I was hurrying to school on a slippery f ==" All Checks Sent 
i : ; ss . . 
7 tive secretary, at the above address. pie tacniag Sth. peli Bae: gh wigan 4 by Fastest Air Mail 
ty “What Does Chicago Do to Its | _ feet and while I did feel some pain above T.C.U. believes that 
ye School Superintendents P” is the name my right ankle, I honestly thought no help given quickly 
ch ¢ ‘cle by W. H. Campbell in the | SCT#0uS Comsequences would follow. In my \));) is doubly valuable 
of of an atte by W. Ft. See SS Oe embarrassment I tried to make light of it |\j Check Came in 3 Days 
d April Chicago’s Schools. The article, all and said, “I’ll be all right in a minute.” “I cannot speak too highly of the fair- 
e me : caine The next thing I realized my benefactor ness and promptness with which the 
vhich was written shortly before Super- ; & y romp’ ‘ 
Ja- ’ hict ; y E had hailed a cab. I suppose the ashen color of my 1-C-U. adjusted my claim for recent 
bi F intendent Bogan’s death on March 24, face revealed the pain I could no longer conceal. I pete: ange phe ty os pine nae 
“W 1936, has been sent by President A. L. was quite ready to accept his advice that we drive was in my possession. With thie check, 
> siete P i £ Whi was abie to y my su e am 
‘Id Threlkeld to every member of the De- to the nearest hospital ile he phoned my very grateful. 
an am 7 ‘ superintendent that I had met with an accident —Mrs. Clyde Stafford, Fresno, Cal 
y> partment of Superintendence because of and couldn’t report for duty, the X-Ray Depart- ise ’ — 
be its significance as a symptom of a social | ment was busy taking pictures. scx, -, Mele Over the Bad Spots 
to di hich h ile Ma Be is At any rate, that unexpected fall and what achat little bo — mg 
isease whic as show ] : ae, upset a person’s budget, or rather, 
as ae y | I at first thought was just an embarrassing in- attempt tolive hy badass Doak teeter 
communities thruout our country. cident kept me from my work for 6 weeks. T.C.U. means so much to a member. 
re- ~ ; - ‘ I can’t begin to tell.you— Even the smaller amounts seem big 
? Mr. Campbell says in part: “Chicago as they help to tide a person over 
ar : ; What a Blessing My the bad spot. I thoroughly appre- 
keeps a firing squad, otherwise called the T.C.U. Policy Proved to B ciate the very fair, prompt and 
th, (oe ¢ : : »U.U. Policy Prov ° e sympathetic treatment of the or- 
ais board of education, for its superintendent I, like thousands of other teachers, had been so ganization of the T.C.U.” 
d of schools, with orders to kill when com- ee Si eee oo “rm ty Pails, N.Y 
c , . : , sage that set me to thinking. It read—‘“It costs 2 Daipetints 
* poss Such qi et follow ed a little. to be safe and sts 80 much a> fe 1899 D Pataca oS sn emumormert 
Wl hag sorry.’’ How n am that I was fortunate 
- - -— Bp meer eee | enough to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. AE Paine gphecape yng ng ea 
ws Mr. Campbell then calls the roll of ten | Re Safe—Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella ff} Lincoin, Nebr: 
victims in forty years: George Howland, For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. I am interested in knowing about your 
ig- ‘ “ . : will assure you a guaranteed income when you are Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
who “buried his troubles and shattered sick or quetentinns or when you are accidentally story and booklet of testimonials. 
4 nerves in an untimely grave.” Albert G. ee Rot tadeead setiy fee fell Inttenion, 
7 Lane, “a schoolman who had earned his No agent will call. . Name -....---.--------- ------- --22- 
v spurs,” who was “badgered and pulled Teachers Casualty Underwriters Ae 
‘ and driven and threatened and humili- G58 F.CB. Seeing, Cinesin, Hehe. (Tide coupen places the condar ander ae cbligntion) 
. ated” until he was forced to “wear out 
n- . . ¢ . 
ed his ree. days trotting about from Valuable aids in teaching Language, Literature, History 
building to building to show how the Geography, and Picture Study. Begin Picture Study 
"a- : ” : : September with 
, mighty had fallen.” E. Benjamin An- 
Oo 





drews, “a great man drafted from the 
































‘he Perry Pictures 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Postpaid. Size 5% x 8 
Assorted as desired. 2250 subjects. 


presidency of Brown University,” who 
p- “before he was completely broken was 


he Sars (A, muller size, 3 x 3%, ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more 
ut u hie a. N Most of them in Sepia (brown). 

e P we _— E.G Cooley, Hong CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents 
| and fearless, but “unable to stand against CSS ie) ee eS 0 terest 
ny cs a na : , ‘ : 

th t Special Offe FREE. Leaflet about “Our Own Course in 
as , combination of politics and big busi Picture Study’ and one 5% x 8 Perry Picture and a Leaflet 

. ° ” ‘ . 

i ness, enforced by public apathy”—crushed deseribing that, picture Free in September to any teacher g1s 


Miniature Colored Pictures. 268 
approximately 3% by 4% inches. ONE CENT EACH for 50 
or more. Postpaid. Assorted as desired. A sample picture and 
List of 268 subjects sent Free to teachers in September, if 
grade and school are given. 


subjects. Most of them 


by the machine into a “physical and spir- 
a itual wreck.” Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, “a 
recognized executive; a woman of unusual 








ay . ee ‘a Renouf THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
skill and ability 6 i te fighter, but the Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 
WARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
squad got her; forced [Cont. on p. A-93]| : 
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Teach ory 
PRINTING 


and you teach 
applied English 
applied Art... 
applied History 
Geography... 
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For the most comprehensive coordination of all academic study, 
provide printing instruction for your students. 


A Printing Department will demonstrate the practical applica- 
tion of many subjects that otherwise remain theoretical. It will 
foster clear and orderly thinking, and inculcate desirable habits. 


A staff of experts at American Type Founders devote their en- 
tire effort to the development of printing curriculum for schools. 
Their services are available without cost or obligation. Write. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
ELIZABETH e NEW JERSEY 


This is but one of twelve reasons why you, too, should teach printing. Write 
for the other eleven reasons 


es used: Century Schoolbook and Italic, Bernhard Gothics, Tower and Romany 
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The Life Membership “\.\O\\) 
emblem of the National . > 
Education Association has 
become a valued symbol 
among educational leaders. 
— -—— It suggests a permanent 
interest in the teaching pro- 
— fession, an abiding profes- 
sional spirit. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCI 





7 
j 44m @—Hours spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 


cost of PRINTING. Through care- 





ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


Consult us—any size job interests 
the “Master Printer” 


JUDD & DETWEILER 


IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
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ATION OF THE UNITED STATES __ 
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‘, Life Members receive 
The Journal, Research -——~ | 
Bulletins, and the annual 
Volume of Proceedings. —~ 
The deferred payment plan, 
ten annual payments of 
$10 each,* puts this ideal 
membership within the 
reach of every true teacher. 
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* Dues of $2 or $5 already paid for 1936-37 may be used as part payment of the first instalment 


Mr. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enrol me as a Life Member of the National Education Association on the deferred payment plan—ten an- 


nual payments of $10 each. 
first payment. I will send the balance—$8 or $5—on (date) 


pin, and copies of the NEA publications to me at the address indicated below. 


Name 





| A-g2 | 


I understand that membership dues already paid for the current year, 1936-37, may be applied on the 


Kindly send my Life Membership certificate, card, | 
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[Cont. from page A-91| her out; and her 
life work was ended under a cloud.” 
John D. Shoop, “an honest man, but not 
a strong man or a fighter,” who “broke 
under the pressure,” and “relieved the 
firing squad by quietly and suddenly 
dying.” Charles E. Chadsey, superinten- 
dent from Detroit, who “when he had 
scarcely learned the names of his office 
secretaries and the compartments in his 
desk and how to whirl around in his 


whirligig chair” was ousted. Peter A. Mor- | 
tenson who was received with “goodwill 


and enthusiasm by the teaching force” 
but who retired at the end of his term 
under humiliating circumstances because 
“clouds soon gathered. Thunder rolled out 
from city offices and from the city press, 
with threats from the courts.” Wailliam 
McAndrew, “one of the most versatile 
schoolmen in the whole country,” who tho 
he “entered upon his work with a world 
of enthusiasm and assurance” was “given 
scarcely time to survey his new field when 
the assault began. Charges were trumped 
up against him and long before his first 
term was up he was suspended after one 
of the most absurd and ridiculous trials 
on record since the days of Horace Mann. 
Neither the law nor the facts could pro- 
tect him. He would not sign on the dotted 
line and so must needs go. He survived 
the ordeal because he was a born fighter, 
but he is not superintending schools.” 
William ]. Bogan who “has been worked 
along as far as the hospital and if he sur- 
vives will be up for execution next June.” 

Kilpatrick articles available in 
book form—Journat readers who were 
generous in their appreciation of the series 
of articles by William H. Kilpatrick which 
appeared in THE JourNAL during 1935-36 
will be glad to know that the articles, 
along with some other material, are now 
available in book form under the title, 
Remaking the Curriculum. The volume is 
published by Newson and Company at 
the price of 80¢. 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals—Outstanding speak- 
ers at the Portland meeting included: 
Arthur F. Corey, psychologist and assistant 
county superintendent of schools, Orange 
County, Santa Ana, Calif.; Joseph Rosier, 
president, State Teachers College, Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; Florence Hale, editor, The 
Grade Teacher; and Roben J. Maaske, 
deputy state superintendent of Oregon 
schools. Other highlights were a correla- 
tion demonstration by Principal H. C. 
Tallman, Beaumont School, Portland, with 
his teachers and pupils; a moving picture 
demonstration on Units of Work con- 
ducted by Harry H. Haw, San Diego, 
Calif.; and the annual [Cont. on p. A-94] 
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educational material 


available to teachers 


check material desired, sign and return to us 


“CAN EXHIBIT” for Home Economics Teachers and Home Demonstration 
Agents to use in marketing classes. This is a set of five sizes of cans most widely 
used commercially in canning fruits and vegetables. An explanatory booklet “A 
Word About Tin Cans” is included; additional copies of booklet are available for 
students, state number required. 


“THE CANNED FOODS HANDBOOK” a small booklet containing the cor- 
rect answers to 37 questions most frequently asked about canned foods, discussed 
under such headings as Nutrition, Safety, Purchases, Uses, etc. 


“MORE ABOUT CANNED FOODS FOR THE HOME ECONOMIST” 
a valuable booklet containing important information about many different canned 
foods, their varieties, preparation, grades, uses and dietetic values. 


“THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS AND THE STORY OF PINEAPPLE” a 
48 page booklet with a cover design in four colors of the map of the Islands. This 
contains a brief description of the Islands and their history, and a full description, 
with illustrations, of the history, cultivation and canning of pineapple. 


“THE STORY OF SALMON” a completely revised and beautifully illustrated 
booklet telling the history of salmon and how it is caught and canned. The booklet 


also contains a resumé of the important nutritional research in canned salmon. 


“THE GEOGRAPHIC STORY OF SALMON” a wall chart 39" x 53" showing 
a five-color map of the world; surrounding the map are 4" x 5)4" photographs, in 
color, showing how salmon is caught, how tin and iron are mined and tin-plate 
made, and how salmon is canned. (Please send 1o¢ for postage.) 


LARGE-QUANTITY SALMON RECIPES, 


“SALMON MEALS THAT FIT THE FAMILY PURSE?” economical menus 


and recipes for family use. 


“THE STORY OF COFFEE” a booklet profusely illustrated with photographs 
of the coffee growing countries of the world. It tells of the history, cultivation, 
preparation for the market and packaging of coffee. There is a section for the home 
economics teacher on how to buy a coffee-making device and how to brew good coffee. 


“COFFEE FACTS FOR HOMEMAKERS” a small booklet about coffee for 


the consumer. 


“COFFEE THROUGH THE CAMERA’S LENS” a folder of small photo- 
graphs of the coffee growing industry which were taken by Margaret Bourke-White 
during her recent flight through South and Central America. These photographs 
are suitable for projects in social science, history and geography classes. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


WE MANUFACTURE CANS... 


Address: | E 1-6 Home Economics Department 
THE AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue New York City 
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WE DO NO CANNING 
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FOUR FACTORS TOWARD COOD 
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PLENTY OF CHEWINGDEXERCTS 


RAAB 


urged to chew 


u . 
Niversity Research forms th 
: e 


"TEETH ARE: 


of Chewing 
* + + Pier 23, 
and, New York, 


RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST'S CARE AND 
Eu. . THERE IS A REASON, A TIME AND PLACE FOR CHEWING GUM 








[ Cont. from page A-93| banquet, at which 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, spoke. The following 
officers were elected for 1936-37: 
President, Edythe J. Brown, South Bend, Ind.; 
Harley W. Lyon, Pasadena, 
Calif.; second vicepresident, Maude A. Rhodes, 
Atlanta, Ga.; third vicepresident, Irvin Wilson, La 
Grange, Ill.; fourth vicepresident, Clifford E. 
Perry, Portland, Ore.; fifth vicepresident, Isabel 
Tucker, St. Louis, Mo.; and new executive com- 
mittee member, Ira M. Kline, White Plains, N. Y. 


first Vice president, 


As the new school year starts, principals 
will wish to avail themselves of the fine 
opportunity for professional growth and 
service which is offered by membership 
and participation in the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Dues of $3 
should be sent to Eva G. Pinkston, execu- 
tive secretary of the Department, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 

A health precaution for school 
children — The following _ resolution 
adopted in June 1936 by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association should 
be read thoughtfully by every school ex- 
ecutive: 

Whereas, At the annual meeting of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association held at St. Louis, 
Mo., February 25, 1936, a presentation was made 
by Major Joel I. Connolly, of the Chicago Board 
of Health, relating to possible health hazards in 


[| A-94 | 


apparently modern plumbing installations in pub- 
lic buildings; and 

Whereas, It was manifest in the said presenta- 
tion that plumbing fixtures which have been gen- 
erally regarded as safe and sanitary in design may 
in fact constitute a real and serious health hazard 
by reason of the danger of back siphonage and 
contamination of water supply mains; and 

Whereas, The probability exists that such ap- 
parently modern, safe, and sanitary plumbing in- 
stallations may exist in numerous school buildings 
in the United States; and 

Whereas, The existence of such apparently safe, 
modern, and sanitary plumbing installations and 
reliance upon them brings about a sense of false 
security, 

Therefore be it resolved: By the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association that this committee appre- 
hends the possibility of danger to the health of 
school children from apparently safe, modern, and 
sanitary plumbing installations in school build- 
ings, and 

Be it further resolved: That the said Joint Com- 
mittee earnestly recommends to all schoolboards 
and school executives that surveys be instituted 
by competent engineers to ascertain whether or 
not the danger of back siphonage and consequent 
pollution of water supply mains exist in plumbing 
installations within their jurisdictions, and that 
such surveys be followed by prompt corrective 
measures. 

Corrected book price—Page 122 of 
the April 1936 JourNnat gives the price of 
Carter Alexander’s How to Locate Educa- 
tional Information and Data as $2.25. A 
letter from the publishers indicates that the 
correct price is $3. 


The Department of Superintend 
ence convention—Not for a decade has 
the Department of Superintendence held 
a winter meeting in a Southern city. Presi- 
dent A. L. Threlkeld and the Executive 
Committee of the Department announce 
that the sixty-seventh annual convention 
is to be held at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
February 20-25, 1937. Superintendents of 
schools from every Southern state joined 
Superintendent Nicholas Bauer in extend- 
ing the invitation in behalf of New Or- 
leans. An unusually large attendance is 
forecast. Practically all rooms in the hotels 
were reserved by the end of July. Superin- 
tendent Bauer has organized an active Cit- 
izens’ Committee of some three hundred 
members to work on convention projects. 
Fifteen hundred excellent rooms in private 
residences have been made available to 
visitors thru the agency of this Citizens’ 
Committee. Requests for reservations 
should be addressed to Sam Fowlkes, 
chairman, Housing Bureau, New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, former 
superintendent of schools of San Francisco, 
and a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the National Education Association, will 
be professor of education at San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California, for the com- 
ing school year. 
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LOWER PRICES! 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE 


SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 
AT LOWER PRICES 


Owing to the tremendous sales 
that we have already had on the 
LENNES TEST AND PRAC- 
TICE SHEETS IN ARITHME- 
TIC, through which all editorial 
and preparation costs have been 
written off, we have now reduced 
the price of the full year LENNES 
PADS from a $0.30 to a $0.20 list 
price. We are thus passing along 
to the schools an important saving. 


You will undoubtedly wish to in- 
clude the LENNES PADS in your 
requirements for the next school 
year. 


LIST PRICES 
MSs « see SF & $0.16 
Pads 2.06.2 Gee: ss *« .20 


(Subject to usual quantity discounts) 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Ask for information about ESSEN- 


TIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
for Grade Two. List Price $0.32. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Chicago - New York 


BALOPTICONS 


A B & L Balopticon will prove 
the most economical as well 
as the most efficient, means of 
teaching visually. There is a 
B & L Lantern Slide or Opaque 
Balopticon for every still projec- 
tion purpose. Write for a cata- 
log. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 684 St. Paul Street, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
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A. D. 1937 
BIMILLENNIUM OF AUGUSTUS 


Lay Your Plans Early For Joining 
the 1937 


a PILGRIMAGE 


ND 
CAESAR TOUR IN GAUL 
Leaders include Dr. G. H. Allen 
Prof. A. , Winspear 
Prof. F. A. Spencer 
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The music at the Portland meet- 
ing—The uniform excellence of taste in 
the selection of numbers and skill in per- 
formance reflects the high quality of the 
work in music in the Portland schools and 
the high standards of musical taste in the 
city itself. 

The seventh conference of the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations will be held in Tokyo, 
Japan, August 2-7, 1937. A special message 
of invitation was sent to the Portland 
meeting of the NEA, by Hidejiro Nagata, 
president of the Japanese Education Asso- 
ciation. According to this association’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, Masanori Oshima, the 
program and reception will include: “a 
series of garden parties in the most artistic 
surroundings, concert music both Western 
and classical Japanese, theater parties of 
the old Kabuki drama, special opportuni- 
ties to see the famed flower arrangements 
and tea ceremonies, as well as trips to 
Japan’s modern industrial plants.” Because 
of the heavy summer travel to the Orient, 
it is important that reservations for pas- 
sage across the Pacific as well as accommo- 
dations in Japan be made as soon as possi- 
ble. For information address the WFEA, 
1201-16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

For classes in citizenship educa- 
tion—During these coming months, there 
is a matter of imperative importance to 
the people as a whole—the selection of an 
able Congress. Here are five tests to apply 
to every candidate: 

First, does he represent all the people or has he 
been obligated by some special privilege? 

Second, has he the intelligence and courage 
to face the difficult problems now 
nation? 

Third, if the war issue comes, can you trust 
him with the lives of your dear ones? 

Fourth, will he support free and universal edu- 
cation as the inherent right of all the people? 

Fifth, will he diligently safeguard the funda- 
mental rights of democratic citizenship? 

David A. Ward, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wilmington, Delaware, died at 
his home in Chester June 17, 1936. Dr. 
Ward was a life member of the National 
Education Association and a member of 
the Department of Superintendence. 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science—The one 
hundredth meeting of the association will 
be held in Denver June 21-27, 1937. In 
addition to a worthwhile scientific pro- 
gram, the local committee is arranging for 
entertainment in keeping with the season 
and local environment. An excursion into 
the mountains with appropriate dietary ex- 
ercises is contemplated. We cordially invite 
you to be our guests—The Local Commit- 
tee, Denver, Colorado. 
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A Combination You'll 
se Constantly 


Take advantage of this 
SPECIAL OFFER 


0 Jeachees 


® Thousands of teachers find practical helps 
for health teaching in HYGEIA, the health 
magazine. Here is a timely opportunity to test 
HYGEIA for yourself, and receive free a new 
booklet “Health Teaching Ideas.” 


CHECK the many ways 
HYGEIA will help you ... 


It will simplify your lesson preparation by 
giving you a well rounded selection of up- 
to-the-minute health material. 


Its interesting style, colorful illustrations 
and many magazine features will hold the 
attention of even listless, inattentive pupils. 


It will bring you varied supplementary 

material—health stories, verses, poems. 
historical series, and pictures of health activi- 
ties the world over. 


Its School and Health department, edited 
by Dr. J. Mace Andress, is always brim- 
full of tested and workable plans. 






6 months introductory sub- 
scription to HYGEIA (Reg- 
ular Price, $2.50 a year.) 
AND... new booklet, 
“Health Teaching Ideas.” 
BOTH for only $1. 

American Medical Association, 

535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


I enclose $1 Please send HYGEIA for 6 months 


, and the 
new booklet, ‘“Health Te: aching Ideas 


Address 
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A department publication to meet your need 





PERSONALITY 
MATERIALS 
ADJUSTMENT OF THE THE SOCIAL STUDIES OF 
2 RRI M 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CU CULU INSTRUCTION 
CHILD 
Fifteenth Yearbook Fourteenth Yearbook Eighth Yearbook 
1936 1936 1935 
A presentation of basic principles A practical handbook dealing with A guide for supervisors and 
with practical suggestions for use the principles and practices of a teachers in the selection, organi- 
in every elementary school. modern program of social studies. zation, and effective use of instruc- 
tional materials. 
448 pages 384 pages 242 pages 
Price $2 each Price $2 each Price $2 each 


Department of Depadinnene of Department of 
Elementary School : Supervisors and Directors 
5 Superintendence , 
Principals of Instruction | 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





RESEARCH BULLETIN of the N.E.A. 


These bulletins are a source of up-to-date information concerning the teaching profession. 
Each issue is devoted to a subject that is vital to the progress of education and their value to 
school boards, professional classes and discussion groups may be clearly seen. 





National Deliberative Committees in Education The Teacher's Economic Position 

Vol. Xil, No. 4, September, 1934. 92 pp........... $ .95 Vol. XIll, No. 4, September, 1935. 104 pp......... $ .50 
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